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An Ideal’ 


WILLIAM W. EVANS 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 


HE motto chosen by this administra- 


tion, “Equal educational opportuni- 


ties for every child in the Common- 
wealth,” contains the very germ of our 
democracy. This idea lies at the basis of 
our governmental structure. Washington 
declared that “In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opin- 
ion, it is essential that public opinion be en- 
lightened.” Jefferson conceived the purpose 
of public schools “to enable the people to 
understand what is going on in order that 
they may be able to keep their part of it 
going on right.” Franklin believed that 
schools are “to supply men to serve the 
public.” 


That there are still thousands of children 
in our state who have but the most meager 
chance to secure an education is evidence 
that we have drifted far from the realiza- 
tion of this fundamental ideal of the 
founders. 


It is a hopeful sign, however, that this 
injustice against so many of our children is 
being felt; our people have begun to realize 
that, unless we provide equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for our children, there is 
slight propriety in our prating about mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy. 


Who is responsible for this injustice? 
Much of the responsibility rests with the 
educators themselves—not the educators as 
individuals, but their organizations. They 
have failed to function in securing and 
guarding conditions favorable to equality of 
educational opportunity. 

Our educational association has been con- 
tent to elect officers, prepare a program, hold 
an annual convention attended by a mere 
handful, mostly superintendents, who ad- 
journ to go home and read over their 





*Presidential address at the Altoona meeting, Dec. 
28, 1921. 


speeches in the bound volume six months 
later. We have done many laudable things 
incidentally in a desultory way; practically 
all that has been achieved has been secured 
through the spasmodic efforts of this organi- 
zation, but our association has never func- 
tioned in a large way in equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity for the children. 

A large group must be dominated by a 
worthy ideal that unifies its members and 
inspires them to co-operate in its realization. 
I can conceive of no finer sentiment for this 
organization—the largest of its kind in the 
world—for cementing its members together 
than this great American idea of giving 
every child a chance to secure a good edu- 
cation. 

We school people have confined our ef- 
forts to the school room, little realizing that 
whenever outside conditions militate against 
the school, equality.of opportunity cannot 
exist within it. Elections illustrate this; 
often the- director who is the best friend of 
the children is displaced by one least fitted 
for this high office. Any new thing is likely 
to fail from lack of public support. Edu- 
cators fear they may not have the support 
of the very people whose children they labor 
to serve. Directors are often afraid to act 
lest they be misunderstood. Both teachers 
and directors are frequently powerless to 
render their best service because they lack 
the necessary backing of public opinion. 

This condition is our chief handicap and 
must be remedied if our democratic institu- 
tions are to be safeguarded. The people can 
be depended upon to do right when they 
know the facts. It should be the highest 
ambition of this organization to see that the 
facts are plainly in possession of the people 
who pay the taxes. As an organized body, 
we should accept this responsibility. 

We are peculiarly fitted to render this ser- 
vice. Under our new constitution we gov- 
ern ourselves in a democratic way. We 
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have a membership with representatives in 
every nook of the state; we enjoy the confi- 
dence and respect of the people. The mem- 
bers of this organization have sympathetic 
hearts; they are self-sacrificing; three- 
fourths of them could serve their own selfish 
interests better in other callings, but they 
remain in the teaching profession, not for 
the money they receive, but because they 
prefer to contribute their share toward mak- 
ing the world better. Nowhere will you 
find a saner or more fairminded group than 
in an association of teachers. We have 
learned by experience how to deal justly and 
fairly with people regardless of race, poli- 
tics or religion. Campaigns last year in sup- 
port of our Governor and Dr. Finegan’s 
program demonstrated the ability of our 
members to keep their feet on the ground 
and their eyes on the main issue. Our 
organization is so constituted that it will 
never lack competent and safe leaders. 

Since we have acquired the PENNsyL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, we have the neces- 
sary means of publicity and communication. 
Through the JouRNAL we can meet emer- 
gencies promptly and effectively, giving the 
people the truth on important questions. If 
politicians attack the schools, misrepresent- 
ing the facts to serve their own sinister pur- 
poses, we can inform the people. Means 
must be devised to protect the children from 
the submarine and smoke screen. tactics of 
those forces who have robbed them of their 
birthright. There is no better brand of poli- 
tics than that which stands for the welfare 
of the children. This organization is bound 
to win if it works consistently on that plat- 
form. 


It is interesting to contemplate the reflex 
influence that such a course would have 
upon the teachers. Perhaps our besetting 
sin has been our timidity as citizens to speak 
our honest convictions. The whole power 
of this association should be instantly avail- 
able for the defense of any teacher or group 
of teachers who get into trouble while cham- 
pioning the cause of the children. We have 
the machinery, all we need to do is to use it. 
We can show the world that a great and 
powerful group can use its power without 
abusing it. 

Besides inspiring confidence and courage 
in its members, such a purpose would gen- 
erate a real professional spirit; and under 
such conditions, ours would deserve recog- 
nition as perhaps the greatest of all profes- 


sions. Think how our school room practice 
would improve if every teacher were con- 
tinually conscious of her connection with 
this great organization, having as its chief 
aim the safeguarding of the public welfare 
for the sake of the children. Then we should 
have a real motive for studying civic prob- 
lems; our teaching of social science would 
be motivated by a first hand knowledge of 
actual conditions.. Teachers might at times 
be forced into politics but, if in the interest 
of educational conditions, good would result. 

Just as soon as the powers that be are 
made to realize that the organized educa- 
tional forces of the state have it within 
their power to influence at least a hundred 
thousand votes and that they will do so if 
necessary, just that soon will the leaders of 
all parties and factions unite on a program 
to equalize educational opportunities. 

Under our present organization, with an 
executive council selected by the various de- 
partments; with the officers and committees 
chosen by the House of Delegates, with a 
competent and tireless executive secretary 
giving full-time service to all our members 
—with all these admirable facilities, and 
with every teacher in possession of the right 
to vote, we should present to the people of 
the state a plan of civic service so worthy, 
so feasible and so fundamental that it will 
win the support of all. 


With such a high-minded and humanita- 
rian motive, this organization could count 
on the active co-operation of every civic, 
social and religious organization in the state. 
Our experience in the campaign last spring 
warrants this inference; everywhere we 
found private groups and splendid news- 
papers intensely anxious to improve social 
conditions ; all that is lacking is a state-wide, 
trustworthy and efficient means of arousing 
and mobilizing civic power. This we can 
do and I doubt seriously if any other or- 
ganization can do it. If we do not under- 
take to supply this leadership, ours will be 
the responsibility for the continuance of in- 
equalities of educational opportunity. There 
is nothing magical about this; it is plain, 
common sense applied to a great fundamen- 
tal problem which can be solved if the people 
set earnestly about it. Because of our 
strategic position, we hold the key. 

We probably still have members who re- 
gard this association in a selfish way; but 
a year’s personal contact with hundreds of 
teachers in the local branches and an inti- 
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mate association with the members of the 
executive council, have convinced me that 
the great majority are vitally interested in 
the welfare of our children. If there ever 
was a great organization actuated by altru- 
istic motives, it is this one. Educators réal- 
ize that we come into our own only through 
service to society; and society will feel its 
full obligation to its teachers only when they 
exert their combined force and influence in 
the interest not of themselves, but of the 
children. 


My experience as your president during 
the past year has led me to think strongly on 


this subject ; I have endeavored to show why 
so many of our children are neglected edu- 
cationally. I have presented what I trust 
you will agree is the great and inspiring op- 
portunity of this Association, and I have 
shown that the course outlined is thoroughly 
practical and peculiarly applicable to these 
changing conditions. Whether the children 
of the future will be accorded equal educa- 
tional opportunities in this rich and pros- 
perous commonwealth depends largely upon 
the attitude of the members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association as they 
meet this great responsibility. 


An Analysis of the Quadrennial Election of 
Pennsylvania Superintendents 


JONAS WAGNER 
Assistant Director, Administration Bureau, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


N accordance with the requirements of 
I the law, the school directors of fourth 
class districts and of third class dis- 
tricts in the sixty-six counties of the state 
electing county superintendents met in quad- 
rennial session on May 11, 1922, to choose 
superintendents of schools for the ensuing 
four years. On the same date the boards of 
directors of the 2 first class districts, the 18 
second class districts, and 117 of the third 
class districts, it being optional with the lat- 
ter, chose officials of the same character to 
supervise the schools under their respective 
jurisdictions. As the practice of a state- 
wide choice of school superintendents on the 
same day is unique among the common- 
wealths of the Union, it may be interesting 
to study an analysis of the returns as they 
were reported to the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


All superintendents in Pennsylvania are 
designated as county superintendents or as 
district superintendents. Those elected by 
the directors of fourth class districts (popu- 
lation under 5,000) and certain third class 
districts are known as county superinten- 
dents. There are sixty-six of these. The 
superintendent of Philadelphia County 1s 
known as a district superintendent since the 
school district is co-extensive with the 
county. Those chosen by first class districts 
(over 500,000 in population), by second class 
districts (30,000 to 500,000), and by the 
third class districts (5,000 to 30,000) choos- 
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ing superintendents, are known as district 
superintendents. There are 137 of these 
officials, thus making a total of 203 school 
executives who receive their commissions 
from the state. The remaining eighty-six 
third class districts seek supervision of their 
schools through the county superintendency 
rather than through the commissioning of a 
separate educational leader. In the great 
majority of these cases a local supervising 
principal is largely responsible for matters 
of supervision. 


A study of the returns shows that 168, 
or 83%, of the 203 present incumbents were 
re-elected. Of the changes made, 16 were 
county superintendents, 11 were in third 
class districts, and 8 in second class districts. 
Five were not candidates on account of 
age. It is of striking import to note that 
eight of the eighteen superintendents in 
second class districts were changed. Exclu- 
sive of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, which 
are the two first class districts, these eighteen 
districts include the eighteen largest cities 
in Pennsylvania. The eight changes cover 
Altoona, Easton, Erie, Johnstown, Norris- 
town Borough, Reading, Scranton and York. 
The third class districts changing heads are 
Ambridge, Duryea, Farrell, Hanover, Home- 
stead, Lansford, Old Forge, Pottstown, 
Titusville, Warren and Wilkinsburg. The 
counties include new officials in Adams, 
Allegheny, Bradford, Cumberland, Dauphin, 
Forest, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juni- 
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ata, Lycoming, Monroe, Pike, Union, Wash- 
ington and York. Farrell and Homestead 
changed heads on account of their superin- 
tendents moving into other districts—Mr. 
Eckles of Farrell going to Homestead and 
Mr. Tanger of the latter place going to 
Reading. Ten of the county changes were 
in practically contiguous territory in central 
and south central Pennsylvania, three were 
in the western part of the state, and three 
in the northeastern corner. Attention may 
be called to the fact that all of the county 
superintendents, including those from But- 
ler, Chester, Lancaster, Northumberland, 
Somerset, Venango, Westmoreland and 
Wayne counties, who were vacancy appoint- 
ments by the present State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, have been re-elected. 

The following table shows the distribution 
of ages of the 188 superintendents reporting 
such information. 


Over 60 50-60 40-50 30-40 Under 30 


County Sup’ts .... 11 18 26 10 1 
District Sup’ts .... 8 38 51 24 Z 
CU A ee 19 56 77 34 3 


The average age of superintendents in 
first class districts is 53; in second class, 50; 
in third class, 46; and of county superinten- 
dents, 50. The records show that the aver- 
age age of a superintendent in Pennsylvania 
is in the upper forties. The ages of district 
superintendents range between 28 and 66; 
= county superintendents, between 24 and 

The Dean of the crops is Superintendent 
A. G. C. Smith of Delaware County, who is 
entering upon his thirty-sixth year of ser- 
vice. There is one woman superintendent, 
Miss Louise D. Baggs of Bristol Borough, 
Bucks County. 

The table below gives the average salaries 
paid for the years beginning May 1918, 
1921 and 1922. 





DISTRICTS Gain ¢ over 
1918 1921 1922 4 yrs ago 

Bisst class: 6.02546 $9,000 $12,000 $12,000 33 
Second class ..... 4,000 S211 5,444* 31 
Third class .......- 2,607 3,746 3,936* 51 
County Supt’s.... 3,100 3,100 3,802 .23 
Average ....... $2,971 $3,821 $4,104 38 


* A few districts not reported. 


Seven of the 18 second class districts in- 
creased salaries; 40 of the 118 in third 
class districts; and 31 of the 66 county 
superintendencies went above the minimum 
required by law. It is to be observed that 


while district superintendents in general 
were granted annual increases in salaries 
during the last four years, legal restrictions 
prevented county superintendents from en- 
joying increased emoluments until the ex- 
piration of the four years’ commission. Strik- 
ing examples of increases in district superin- 
tendencies are shown in Butler city which 
went from $4,200 to $5,100; Hazle township, 
Luzerne county, from $5,000 to $6,000; 
Radnor township, Delaware county, $4,000 
to $4,800; Upper Darby township, Dela- 
ware county, $3,500 to $5,000; Greensburg 
borough, $4,200 to $5,400; Pottstown bor- 
ough, $3,600 to $5,000; Rochester borough, 
$3,500 to $4,500; Warren borough, $3,600 
to $5,000. One county superintendency and 
three district superintendencies were low- 
ered in salary. 

The salary changes in the county superin- 
tendencies are shown in the following table: 


Minimum salary 





COUNTIES Salary required by Salary author- 
May 1918 law, 1922 ized 1922 

Average. 22062. $3,100 $3,340 $3,802 
1. a $2,500 $3,000 $3,000 
AMGRHERY: 6 sacs 04: 9,100 4,000 9,500 
Acmistronge: ......... =) 3,500 3,500 
Beaver 3,500 4,500 
Bedford _3,000 3,000 
RENE lice Fie Shs, ie ees 4,000 4,500 
LO eee 3,500 3,500 
Bradford 3,500 3,500 
ATIC 5 bo Serco 3,500 4,500 
eet: fake ccs. 3,500 3,500 
Cambria 4,000 5,000 
Cameron 2,500 3,000 
Carbon 3,500 5,000 
Co Ch ee ae aa 3,000 3,000 
Chester 3,500 3,500 
Clarion 3,000 3,500 
Clearfield’ 2c e060: 2,900 3,500 3,900 
OUENOE. 5-55 csc esciors 2,500 3,000 3,500 
Colembia o!.< b2sas 3,000 3,500 4,000 
Ceagtotd 6.4061 s2<-s 2,500 3,500 3,500 
Cumberland ........ 2,500 3,500 3,500 
Daupait ..66 0060s 3,000 4,000 4,000 
IDGIEWALE <0. )0 os 34 4,000 4,000 5,000 
[hl] SAMA Sea ae een 3,600 3,000 4,100 
| Tee aes See eet ree 3,000 4,000 4,000 
AMOtte. 22. Aisa sacs 4,000 4,000 5,000 
Oo | Sie eee reer rer 2,000 2,500 2,500 
Franklin ........... 2,750 3,500 3,800 
AMEGR: loc cesé os 2,000 2,500 2,500 
oS ee 3; 3,000 3,500 
Huntingdon ........ 2,500 3,000 3,000 
STURN: os bss 0 5s201- 5-4 2,500 3,500 3,500 
FORETSON Saisie aot 2,800 3,500 3,800 
MOIR. Gia S ewan 2,000 2,500 2,500 
Lackawanna ....... 5,000 4,000 6,000 
MEQRGASTED sss: 00s ks 4,000 4,000 4,000 
LQWHOHCO ..35 506. 0 2,500 3,500 4,200 
PeBaGO 66 6S<cics0s 2,750 3,500 3,500 
BRIG 64 5 cece ete cidiers 2,500 3,500 4,000 
EAUZOEO: ccdcwehaes in o% a 4,000 6,000 
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Lyeonung 60:6 ces ee 3,000 3,500 3,500 
errs ,000 3,500 3,500 
MICKCEE ec scccxwee 2,500 3,500 4,500 
ROMNEY ic cce ce okay 2,000 3,000 3,000 
MOUEOG (ooo es cae aes 2,400 3,000 3,000 
Montgomery ....... 5,000 4,000 5,000 
Montedey =.2..20663%: 2,000 2,500 2,500 
Northampton ....... 3,500 4,000 4,000 
Northumberland .... 2,800 3,500 3,500 
DOLBY ost oes occas 2,490 3,000 3,000 
Biers aces eters 2,000 2,500 2,500 
Rotieg co seee en te 2,500 3,000 3,300 
Schuyliall. ........<. 4,500 4,000 4,500 
SOT EL OCG ner ee 2,000 2,500 2,500 
Sie Set 6 as bes:n ewe 2,500 3,500 4,000 
Siva) oo. <0 os -2us 2,000 2,500 2,500 
Susquehanna ....... 2,500 3,000 3,000 
Wilma tiacce ens « eens 2,500 3,000 3,500 
WOE 9 ke See 2 oon 2,100 2,500 2,500 
VGHANRO 6.5.0. 600s 2,800 3,500 3,500 
ESC a ee 2.500 3,000 3,500 
Washington ........ 3,000 4,000 4,000 
Wray sic cicsicc scouts 3,100 3,000 3,600 
Westmoreland ...... 5,200 4.000 6,000 
Wyong: 5 oo. 50: 2,500 2,500 3,250 
VGEIG Bese wecos ree 3,000 3,500 3,500 


The information that is available shows 
that out of 189 superintendents, 120 are 
graduates of colleges and universities, 62 
are graduates of normal schools, and 7 have 
not received a diploma from any institution. 
Practically all, including those not listed 
as graduates, have pursued professional 
work of a graduate or collegiate character 
in higher institutions. A number of those 
classified as non-graduates have done suffi- 
cient professional work to merit degrees, but 
have been prevented from receiving them 
on account of the courses being scattered. 
120 have baccalaureate degrees, 63 have 
been given their master diplomas, and 16 
have won their doctorates. One-fourth of 
the college graduates received their training 
in institutions out of the state. 





EDUCATIONAL DETERMINISM: DE- 
MOCRACY AND THE I. Q. 

“A little more light for the common man 
this year, next year, a hundred years from 
now, and the battle for humanity, for demo- 
cracy and for brotherhood is won,” said Dr. 
William C. Bagley of Teachers College, 
New York City, attacking certain uses of 
intelligence tests in schools before the So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education at 
the Department of Superintendence, Chi- 
cago. 

Granting that intelligence measurements 
have already rendered great services and 
will render still greater, Dr. Bagley attacked 
vigorously the tendency to act on the as- 
sumptions of some of the advocates of in- 
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telligence testing that education can do little 
or nothing to influence the original capacities 
of human beings. Quoting one of the lead- 
ing exponents of intelligence tests that “the 
limits of a child’s educability can be fairly 
predicted by means of mental tests given in 
the first school year and determined accu- 
rately enough for all practical purposes by 
the end of the child’s fifth school year,” 
Dr. Bagley commented : 

“The edict has gone forth that, for all 
practical purports it is safe to predict a 
child’s future at the age of twelve. It is 
‘safe,’ in other words, to stamp a twelve- 
year old child with the brand of permanent 
inferiority. It is ‘safe’ to neglect the broader 
education of mediocre and dull children, to 
let them be satisfied with a narrow specific 
training that will fit them only for routine 
work, and to reserve the higher privileges 
for the ‘gifted’ children. With his instru- 
ments of selection admittedly faulty, with 
his measures that measure something that no 
one has yet been able to define, the deter- 
minist proposes this policy and seeks to jus- 
tify his proposal on the high grounds of 
social welfare and especially of social pro- 
gress. 

“Tf this is right, the ideal of democracy is 
wrong; the forces that have resulted in a 
democratic social order are forces of social 
involution and not of social evolution. The 
educational aims and ideals that have gone 
hand in hand with this social involution, 
and have been deliberately based upon an 
assumed possibility of insuring a certain 
kind of equality among human kind, are a 
tragic, even a ghastly mistake. 


“The real’ issue, then, is the need of 
democracy for a high level of informed in- 
telligence as a basis for collective judgment 
and collective action. The development of 
democracy has been unquestionably towards 
the elevation of the common man to a posi- 
tion of supreme collective control Our gov- 
ernment is a representative government in 
form; in fact, it is coming every day closer 
to a type of direct government controlled by 
the great masses of the people. It can not 
now be a question of going back to an earlier 
form of social control. It is now, as it has 
never been before, a race between education 
and annihilation. If education is to save 
civilization it must lift the common man to 
new levels—and not so much to new levels 
of industrial efficiency as to new levels of 
thinking and feeling.”—Amertcan School. 
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A STATE UNIVERSITY 
EDWIN W. RUNKLE 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania State College, pioneer- 
ing for a democratic, industrial education, 
authorized by the Commonwealth and aided 
by the Federal Government, is the logical 
instrument for Pennsylvania to use as the 
crown of its system of free education. 


A convention in Harrisburg, March 8, 
1853, took the necessary steps toward organ- 
izing an Industrial College. A charter 
granted by the Legislature was approved 
by Governor Pollock February 22, 1855. 
This, therefore, is the natal day of the Col- 
lege. Governor Pollock served on the Com- 
mittee which after a thorough study and 
visitation of proposed sites, recommended 
the location in Center County. 


Dr. Evan Pugh, the first president, a 
blacksmith in Chester County, builded wise- 
ly, and seconded the “Blacksmith” States- 
man of Vermont, Senator Morrill, who se- 
cured the passage of the Land-Grant Act, 
endowing Colleges of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. Dr. Bailey writes of this pro- 
vision: “The Land-Grant Act is probably 
the most important single specific enactment 
ever made in the interest of education. It 
recognizes the principles that every citizen 
is entitled to receive educational aid from 
the government, and that the common af- 
fairs of life are proper subjects with which 
to educate or train men. Its provisions are 
so broad that the educational development 
of all future time may rest upon it. It ex- 
presses the final emancipation from formal, 
traditional and aristocratic ideals and it im- 
poses no methods or limitations. It recog- 
nizes the democracy of education; and then 
leaves all the means to be worked out as 
time goes on.” Pennsylvania accepted the 
provision of the Morrill Act April 1, 1863. 


The Legislature decreed that the State 
College should be the institution to carry 
out the plans of the Nation and the pledged 
faith of the Commonwealth. Since that time 
the trust has been administered for the 
State; changes in policy and government de- 
termined by the State; means provided for 
support and expansion by the State, and full 
accountability rendered to the State. 


Various acts of the Legislature show how 
the College has been and is the People’s 
College: in subsequent appropriations; in 
changes of Board of Trustees; Acts of 1905, 
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1915 to secure full representative control 
by the State; and in designating it to re- 
ceive the support from the Hatch Act, es- 
tablishing Experiment Stations; the Second 
Morrill and Nelson Acts for further en- 
dowment of State Colleges; the Adams Act 
for Research in Experiment Stations; the 
Smith-Lever Act for Extension Work, and 
the Smith-Hughes Act for Vocational Train- 
ing. All these required acceptance by the 
State Legislatures and most of them the 
giving of proportional support by the states 
themselves. 

The State has here the foundations of a 
university worthy of its traditions and of its 
opportunities. Its schools of Agriculture, 
Engineering, Mines, Natural Science, Lib- 
eral Arts; its Home Economics, Education, 
and Commerce Departments awaiting ex- 
pansion into schools; its graduate work en- 
rolling 150; its Summer Session, the larg- 
est in the State ;—all these are definite uni- 
versity agencies admitting of expansion ade- 
quate to the needs of the Commonwealth. 

The present enrollment is 3,200 resident 
students, the correspondence courses enlist 
more than 10,000 and the extension courses 
and classes in Rural Life, Engineering, 
Home Economics and Mining, reach more 
than a hundred thousand. All these have 
been limited by lack of support. For five 
years, the college has had to refuse entrance 
to from 800 to 1,000 applicants -to its fresh- 
man class. 

The Trustees are planning for an insti- 
tution of 10,000 resident students, with ex- 
tension activities reaching the entire Com- 
monwealth. President Thomas with the 
wisdom of the practical man and the fervor 
of the prophet is urging the conscious ac- 
ceptance of and assumed responsibility for 
the University of the State of Pennsylvania 
which is now here in all but name. The 
Pennsylvania State College expects the 
recognition which its record, past and pres- 
ent, amply justifies, its recognition as the 
University of Pennsylvania. 





THE BOOK 

I am the recorder of the ages. 

I speak every language under the sun and 
enter every corner of the earth. 

I bring information, inspiration and re- 
creation to all mankind. 

I am the enemy of ignorance and slavery, 
the ally of enlightenment and liberty. 
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THE BUSINESS OF TEACHING 
Ss. PAUL SHANNON 
High School, West Chester 


Teaching is classified as a profession, and 
we speak of the “profession” of teaching, 
just as we refer to the “business” of bank- 
ing, in describing its place among activities. 
What world happen if we were to consider 
the profession of teaching in the same light 
as a business man considers his commercial 
proposition and refer to the “business” of 
teaching instead of the “profession” of 
teaching? The word “profession” indicates 
literally the thought of faith or belief, where- 
as the word “business” gives the idea of 
activity or actual performance of the faith 
or belief. In other words, the “business 
of teaching” is the active agent, the actual 
performance of the “profession of teach- 
ing,” and the greater the faith, the greater 
the belief, the more pronounced the success 
and advance of the ideals of education. 


This is the thought that I wish to convey 
to the teaching profession, namely, that there 
is a business as well as a profession of teach- 
ing, and if we apply the principles of modern 
business procedure to educational activities, 
we have a result two-fold in its logical and 
beneficial results; namely, a higher teach- 
ing standard and greater teaching efficiency. 
Drawing the parallel of commercial life, 
here is the plan: 

Organization: 
Purpose. 
Investment assets (Time, money, ambitions) 
Purchase of stock (Education, etc.) 
Execution: 
Sales Department (Personal, publicity, etc.) 
Accounting Department (Billing, credits, etc.) 
Purchasing Department (Knowledge, new 
facts, new ideas, etc.) 
Dissolution: 
Assets. 
Liabilities. 


Following the above plan, the teacher will 
first decide whether he wants to be a teacher, 
or rather, whether he has the necessary 
qualifications for this kind of life work. 
The next step is preparation for his life- 
work. Having procured the necessary edu- 
cational stock in hand to do business, he 
will then secure an appointment, and in the 
language of the business man, he will be 
“ready for business.” 

It is then a question of applying the prin- 
ciples set forth in the original plan. The 
teacher will know that he cannot force his 


knowledge on the students, but he must 
make them willing and interested first, in 
other words, he must be an expert salesman. 
Instead of sending a bill to his student, he 
will ask a question and if the answer is cor- 
rect, the bill will have been considered paid. 
The teacher will be able to rate his students 
in the same manner as Bradstreet and Dun 
and will know how to utilize a credit system 
that will encourage the student to better and 
greater efforts. The purchasing department 
will be used by the teacher for the purpose 
of restocking himself in enthusiasm, know- 
Jedge, facts etc., and by the inspiration of 
new ideas, supply himself with new stock. 


There was a time during the Great War 
when the cry was, “Let us buy!” That was 
the time when the buying market was in its 
zenith. Price had no consideration. The 
cry was, “Let us have the goods at any 
price!” This should be the cry of the teacher 
today, “Get the goods!” If you have it 
you can sell it, and if it is the kind of goods 
the students want, and they will always want 
the right kind, you will always find a ready 
market, if you know how to sell it. The 
market lies in the children. The teacher 
will go to them, after he has bought his 
merchandise, and say, “See what wonderful 
things I have to offer you!” They will be 
carried away by his enthusiasm, they will 
be swayed by his conviction, they will be 
overwhelmed by his offerings, and will buy! 

It must not be assumed for a moment that 
the teacher’s life should be a static one, for 
if the principles of business procedure are 
followed and applied in his every-day life, 
it is evident that he will rise in proportion 
to the amount of time and energy invested 
in his business. The profits of his business, 
here expressed in terms of educational pro- 
gression, self-satisfaction in the results 
achieved and praise and commendation from 
the outside world, if re-invested in the ac- 
tivities of the enterprise, will bring an in- 
creased reward which will still further en- 
hance the value and usefulness of the bit of 
educational property in question. 

The final reckoning, always to be expected, 
may come after a life-time of professional 
endeavor. If the balance sheet shows a 
profit, then it is for the world to say, “A 
life well spent!” If, on the other hand, the 
results show failure and loss, we may ex- 
pect the usual results of business bankrupts 
and failures, namely, decreased responsibili- 
ties and a modified form of activity. 
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ARE PUPILS ACCURATE IN PUNC- 
TUATION? 
J. C. WERNER 
Coraopolis, Pa. 


A common expression heard from teachers 
meeting a new group of pupils is somewhat 
as follows: “They can’t punctuate, they 
know so little about English that they don’t 
even begin their sentences with capital let- 
ters.” How much truth is there in this 
criticism? Have they been taught properly ? 
Has the teaching failed to make a lasting 
impression? Do they have only a hazy no- 
tion concerning proper punctuation? How 
prevalent is the tendency to over-punctuate ? 
Is there a gradual increase in their ability to 
punctuate from year to year? 


In an attempt to answer some of the 
above questions a punctuation test taken 
from the Briggs English Form Test Alpha, 
was given to approximately eleven hundred 
pupils from third to twelfth grades, inclusive. 
The first fifteen exercises were used and 
involved the correct use of the capital let- 
ter, period, question mark, comma and 
apostrophe. 


The results were as follows: 


Median score of Median score of Percent of 
Table No. 1 number attempted number correct pc 
Third Grade ... 19.3 12.4 58 
Fourth Grade.... 30.8 18.4 59.6 
Fifth Grade .... 30.1 20.8 68.6 
Sixth Grade .... 32.8 23.8 68.2 
Seventh Grade .. 32.8 24.6 74 
Eighth Grade .. 32.5 25.2 73-3 
Ninth Grade ... 35.4 27 79.7 
Tenth Grade .... 35.4 29 80 
Eleventh Grade.. 35.5 28.2 80.7 
Twelfth Grade... 35.5 30.5 86 


Many interesting individual and class 
results were obtained. One third-grade pupil 
attempted 26, 24 of which were correct, a 
fourth-grade pupil attempted 33, all of which 
were correct. No pupil below seventh grade 
succeeded in placing all the marks. The 
scores given above were exceptionally good. 
Scores just the reverse were found; one 
third-grade pupil inserted 61 marks, only 11 
of which were correct. Such numerous at- 
tempts were not confined to the lower grades. 
No quotation marks were included in the 
test but in one grade numerous quotation 
marks were inserted. Upon inquiry it was 
found that the teachers had been emphasiz- 
ing the use of quotation marks a few days 
previous to the test. 


The following table gives the range of 
distribution in number correct, also the co- 
efficient of dispersion. 
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Table No. 2 High Low Coefficient 
Third Grade .... 25 3 2.5 
Fourth Grade ... 33 5 3-3 
Fifth Grade .... 33 9 2.5 
Sixth Grade .... 33 13 3 

Seventh Grade .. 35 12 3-4 
Eighth Grade ... 35 12 3-6 
Ninth Grade .... 35 17 2.7 
Tenth Grade .... 34 17 3-5 
Eleventh Grade... 35 12 1.9 
Twelfth Grade .. 35 16 2.9 


Comparisons between groups of the same 
grade were interesting; for example, the 
median number attempted in each of the five 
third-grade groups was as follows: 16, 22, 
29, 20 and 16, while the corresponding me- 
dian of the number correct was 11.5, 12.6, 
16, 10.3 and 12. In accuracy, the range in 
third grade was from 47.7% to 88.9%. Only 
one group, a section of tenth grade, made 
a higher accuracy score, namely, 94%. The 
teachers were very much interested in the 
test and welcomed this objective method of 
measuring the results of their efforts. Fol- 
lowing the information gained through the 
test, special individual and group instruc- 
tion was given with a view of overcoming 
individual and group tendencies indicated by 
the results. 


Conclusions: 


1. There is a gradual increase in the pupil’s 
ability to punctuate from grade to grade. In only 
one instance did the score fall below that of the 
preceding grade. 

2. The tendency to over-punctuate decreases 
very slowly from grade to grade. 

Pupils have been taught correct punctuation 
in the lower grades as shown by the scores in 
table No. 2. : 

4. Continual emphasis is needed to bring about 
a high degree of accuracy. 

5. Individual and group differences cover a 
wide range. 

6. There is a marked overlapping in pupils’ 
ability to punctuate correctly from grade to grade. 





SUMMER TRAINING CAMPS 
GEORGE F. JAMES 
Secretary, Central Department, Military Training 
Camps Association of the U. S. 

The War Department is offering young 
men the opportunity of four weeks out-door 
life during August in the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, with all expenses paid by 
the Government (including transportation, 
quarters, subsistence and uniforms). 


The camp schedule calls for military drill 
in the forenoon, physical exercises, track 
and field work with a variety of out-door 
games in the afternoon and select recrea- 
tional activities in the evening. For young 
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men who enjoy out-door life these summer 
camps offer a very interesting and enjoy- 
able use of part of the vacation time. 

The citizens’ camps were first held in 1921 
with provision for 10,000 young men. There 
were nearly 50,000 applications. This year 
there will be room for 30,000 men in the 
25 camps, which will be held in various 
parts of the United States. Young men be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 25 may secure 
application blanks and information circulars 
by addressing the Commanding General of 
the nearest Corps Area Headquarters, which 
are located at Boston, Mass.; Governors 
Island, N. Y.; Fort Howard, Maryland; 
Fort McPherson, Georgia; Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana; 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, Illinois; Fort: Crook, Ne- 
braska; Fort Sam Houston, Texas and San 
Francisco, California. 





FOR THE SAKE OF AMERICAN 
SCHOLARSHIP 
EDWIN ERLE SPARKS 
State College, Pa. 


It is customary to find fault with our edu- 
cational system. One finds the curricula 
too binding; to another they are too elastic. 
One deplores the decay of the classical; an- 
other rejoices in the vocational. One would 
apply the remedy of junior high schools and 
colleges while another assures us that the 
project plan is a panacea. To one the rem- 
edy is found in better teachers secured by 
higher salaries. Another would shorten the 
work of the day; another would lengthen 
hours and terms. 

There may be truth in all these charges 
and remedies; but I offer a more direct and 
less pleasant diagnosis when I say that we 
must have a changed attitude on the part 
of the student. We must have a larger will- 
ingness to work—to labor; and less demand 
for amusement and recreation. Let us not 
forget that we are now in competition with 
the world in scholarship. We can put a 
prohibitive tariff or continue the embargo 
on German dye-stuffs; but we cannot put 
a prohibitive tariff on German brains in 
competition with ours so long as the Ger- 
man student is minded to work as he does. 

One boy who had failed to maintain his 
place in college confessed that he belonged 
to nine clubs, all except two of which were 
social. But he took credit unto himself be- 
cause there were eight others to which he 
was eligible but had not joined. Every or- 
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ganization makes its demands upon time, 
thought and energy; but in many minds, 
excellence in college work depends not upon 
grades but upon the number of college 
“activities” a student takes part in. 


I asked a member of a social fraternity 
in one institution about their progress that 
year, and was informed that they had given 
the finest dances, had entertained in the 
greatest number of receptions and had repre- 
sentatives in every student activity. I asked 
about study. ‘Why, sir,” said the represen- 
tative, astonished at my ignorance, “study 
is not a college activity!” 

I make no appeal for the abolition of col- 
lege and high school activities; for no ban 
on athletics and dancing; for no frown on 
dramatics or on the many, many forms of 
amusement prevalent in all our higher edu- 
cational life. I simply make the plea for a 
little place for the real fundamental pur- 
pose for which higher education was estab- 
lished and is maintained—for more study. 
And I make this plea with all the power I 
possess not for the sake of the individual 
student or the individual school; but for the 
sake of the future scholastic standing and 
reputation of your America, my America, 
our America. 





SCHOOL-HOME GARDEN WORK 
LYNN A. HOOVER 
Supervisor of Gardens, Hazleton, Pa. 


The school home garden movement in 
Hazleton is under the direction of the Civic 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce and the 
City School Board. These organizations 
pay all expenses, hire the supervisor, inspect 
the gardens and award the prizes. The 
supervisor organizes the work, enrolls the 
children and in the summer devotes his en- 
tire time to visiting the gardens. 

Early in the winter, the science instructors 
take up gardening in place of the regular 
work in nature study. 

Fifteen $5 and thirty $1 prizes were of- 
fered. Notices were mailed to the prize 
winners to come with friends and relatives 
to the City Hall on Labor Day. The Liberty 
Band furnished music, the children sang 
songs and Superintendent Thomas of the 
city schools made an address. 

The prizes are given for the best gardens 
in each section of the city, thus giving all 
children, even those having poor soil and 
small yards, a chance to win. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 

That out of 45,487 certificated teachers in 
the State, we have 42,237 paid-up members 
in the P. S. E. A. (92.8%). 

That there are 228 Local Branches of the 
Association. 

That the number of copies of the ten 
numbers of the JournaL this year has 
ranged from 46,500 to 50,000. 

That the paid circulation is 46,500. 

That with our electric addressograph we 
can address the JourNAL at the rate of 40,- 
000 in a day of 8 hours. 

That the cost of an issue such as this 
number is $2,250, of which the advertising 
pays about one-third. 

That postage on a regular issue is $116. 

That it requires 3 1-3 tons of paper to 
print a regular edition (46,500 copies) of 
the JourNnaL (48 pages plus 4 cover pages). 

Some numbers have been larger; the April 
number contained 64 pp., the March num- 
ber, a supplement of 16 pp. 

That the Association has made a gain in 


membership the last 5 years of over 295%. 
Witness the following : 


1917, President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton, 10,678 


members, 

1918, President, S. E. Weber, Scranton, 18,326 
members. 

1919, President, F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, 28,958 
members. 


1920, President, W. G. Chambers, State College, 
34,477 members. 
1921, President, W. W. Evans, Bloomsburg, 42,237 


members. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The Legislative Committee of the P. S. E. 
A., which the House of Delegates chose Dec. 
29, 1921, held its first meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, April 
21, 1922 at the call of Superintendent S. E. 
Weber, who had previously been elected by 
mail as chairman. There were present John 
H. Adams, Frank E. Baker, Will Grant 
Chambers, Charles S. Davis, C. E. Dickey, 
Reuben T. Shaw and S. E. Weber. H. W. 
Dodd, President of the Association, and the 
Executive Secretary sat with the committee. 
Absent: S. H. Layton and Harlan Upde- 
graff. 

The committee considered amendments to 
the Retirement Act, increased appropriations 
and better salaries in third and fourth class 
districts, tenure of office and the powers of 
district superintendents. 

The Executive Secretary was directed to 
collect all available data on Tenure and Re- 
tirement from the special committee on these 
subjects and other sources and make a digest 
of it for the Legislative Committee. 

It was pointed out that the State was pay- 
ing appropriations to school districts two 
weeks earlier than it had paid them at any 
time for eight years. The Committee com- 
mended this improvement. 





CREDO 
Being our simple natural selves, 
Unfretted, cheerful day by day, 
Thinking much, talking little, 
But always doing—This is my creed. 








AaB 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CUP 


The Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce Championship Judging Trophy, 
the highest award made at the State Farm 
Products Show to the boys from the agri- 
cultural schools of the State, was won by 
the North East High School. Presentation 
of the cup was made on the evening ot 
March 16, at one of the biggest meetings 
ever held in North East. 

_ The trophy, a beautiful silver cup, will 

remain in possession of the Erie County 
school during 1922 and will be again com- 
peted for at the show in January, 1923. It 
is expected that the North East High School 
will head a long_list of schools whose names 
will be engraved upon the cup from year 
to year, as permanent possession does not 
pass to any school until it has been victorious 
three times. Thus the trophy will be a 
means of carrying into the rural community 
the tangible evidence of the State Chamber’s 
interest in the agriculture of that commu- 
nity and a wholesale encouragement of the 


youth in his study of those things that have 
No. 4 
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a direct bearing on the prosperity of the 
agriculture of the future. 

Burton Eades, Keith Phanco and John 
Schultz, representing the North East High 
School, scored 247.1 points out of a possible 
300 points in all contests, thereby gaining 
first place among the fifty-six schools par- 
ticipating,—a truly splendid showing. There 
were others who made better individual 
scores in the various contests, but no school 
sent representatives who were so consistently 
among the leaders as the Erie County Insti- 
tution. The major competition in which 
about 200 boys took part, were in the corn, 
dairy cattle, poultry and egg classes. 

The growth of the boys’ department of 
the State Farm Products Show has been 
steady, both in numbers participating and 
in interest manifested, and it is certain that 
it will remain one of the features. Indeed, 
because of the limits imposed upon the show 
by lack of available space, the boys’ work 
has grown more than any other department. 
One of the features of the entertainment of 
the boys while they were in Harrisburg was 
a banquet at which more than two hundred 
were addressed by General Secretary George 
E. Foss of the State Chamber. 





THE RELATION, IN VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION, OF MOTION PICTURES TO 
MAPS AND CHARTS 

The result of a recent interesting investi- 
gation is reported by A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
map publishers. The increase in confidence 
in the visual element in education had 
brought up the question of whether there is 
a conflict between motion pictures and stere- 
opticons on the one hand, and maps, globes 
and charts on the other. The investigation 
disclosed that visual education devices have 
not adversely affected the use of maps, 
globes and charts. The latter are accepted, 
as they should be, not only as a primary aid 
in implanting visual impressions of basic 
relationships in geography, history and biol- 
ogy, but also in utilizing the strong mem- 
ory value of muscular action. The child can 
be sent to point out various things on maps, 
globes and charts. 

One superintendent reports that he de- 
pends upon maps, globes and charts to im- 
plant a broad understanding of basic rela- 
tionships, and the significance of what is to 
be shown through stereopticon and motion 
picture devices, before introducing the 
pictures. 
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THE CALL TO BOSTON 

Inspiration is the soul of great teaching. 
It lifts both tea¢her and pupil to lofty 
heights of achievement and releases stores 
of energy that without it had remained hid- 
den. Inspiration is the secret of power, the 
magic of leadership and the hope of democ- 
racy. 

It is to get inspiration that teachers meet 
and share their best experiences. The com- 
ing meeting at Boston will bring together 
perhaps 20,000 of the Nation’s strongest 
teachers in a setting of high literary and 
historic significance. That every teacher 
who can _will be there and that those who 
cannot will send representatives is my ear- 
nest wish.—Charl Ormond Williams, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. 





BOSTON MEETING 

For the first time in the history of the 
Association the greater part of its activities 
will be housed under one roof—Mechanics 
Hall. The general meetings will be held 
here, also many of the largest departmental 
meetings, the commercial exhibits, registra- 
tion headquarters and the N. E. A. post- 
office. 

All inquiries relating to local arrange- 
ments for the Boston meeting should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. E. V. B. Parke, Convention 
Manager, 15 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The railway passenger associations have 
promised round trip rates of one and a half 
fares for the Boston meeting. Tickets will 
be on sale in ample time for persons living 
in any part of the country to reach Boston 
for the opening of the meeting. Tickets 
may be extended for two weeks after the 
convention closes by paying a fee of one 
dollar and depositing them with the ticket 
agent.at Boston. 

An effort will be made to arrange summer 
excursion rates, good through October. West 
of the Mississippi River the excursion tick- 
ets would read to Boston and east of the 
Mississippi they would read to resorts other 
than Boston. For example, memiyers living 
east of the Mississippi River would purchase 
tickets to Marblehead—one of the Boston 
resort suburbs. 

Members wishing to take advantage of the 
special one and a half rate should secure 
Identification Certificates at once from their 
State Director or from Secretary J. W. Crab- 
tree, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Wash- 
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ington, D. C., and should speak to local pas- 
senger agents sometime before the meeting 
to make sure that round trip tickets are on 
hand. 


SERVE DEMOCRACY’S GREATEST 
NEED 


America’s best talent should be dedicated 
to the training of the youth for citizenship. 
It is recommended to our best young people 
that they consider the following advantages 
of the profession of teaching: 


1. Teaching pays. Besides _ ever- increasing 
financial compensation, the teaching profession 
offers the highest social sanctions and rewards. 

2. Teaching is a growing profession. The 
Nation now requires the services of 700,000 
teachers. There is a strong demand that teachers 
be better trained. As training increases, the finan- 
cial and social rewards likewise increase. 

3. Teaching offers a growing career. The well- 
trained teacher need have no fear of unemploy- 
ment, but may look forward to increasing oppor- 
tunities commensurate with added training and 
growth in personal fitness. 

4. Teaching offers mental and moral growth. 
The soundest mental and moral processes are in- 
volved in the making of good citizens. 

5. Teaching is building. The teacher shapes 
the unfolding life of childhood and radiates ideals 
and purposes that in the citizenship of tomorrow 
will become the fabric of an improved social struc- 
ture. 

6. Teaching inspires high ideals. There is noth- 
ing nobler or more practical than to shape and to 
guide the ideals and practices of the young citizens 
who are soon to be the Nation’s responsible leaders. 

7. Teaching is service. Those who enter this 
high calling enjoy the spiritual development and 
true happiness that come from rendering real ser- 
vice to the Republic. 

8. Teaching insures big opportunities. With 
growth and inspiration come multiplied opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement, for rearing the family 
in a wholesome atmosphere, and for living and 
building on life’s best side. 

9. Teaching is practical patriotism. Inspiring 
young citizens and directing problems of citizen- 
ship practice is a ministry essential to a democracy. 

10. Teaching is the profession of professions. 
Measured by the standards that make life genu- 
inely rich and happy, teaching offers opportunities 
beyond those of other professions. Teaching is 
the clearing-house of the past, the guide of the 
present, and the prophet of the future. It is there- 
fore necessary that the Nation’s. finest talents should 
be consecrated to public education upon which 
the perpetuity of American ideals and the salva- 
tion of the Republic depend. 

“Serve Democracy’s Greatest Need,” printed attrac- 


tively, may be purchased in quantity from Joy E. Mor- 
gan, Editor “Journal of the N. E. A.,’” Washington, 
a» oC 








Co-operafion 
Means so to conduct yourself that 
others can work with you. 
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TENURE 


The teaching profession faces no problem 
today so important as that of tenure. The 
question of tenure strikes at the very heart 
of our profession. Until sound principles 
are developed and practical applications are 
worked out, we shall continue to struggle 
in the quicksands of insecurity and uncer- 
tainty, without the power or strength to 
fight for adequate recognition. If education 
is the foundation of our democracy and the 
hope of our republic, it is time that we 
checked forever the pernicious influences 
which continue to sap life and vigor and 
render our profession impotent. Not until 
the educational interests of this country 
stand together fearlessly protected by se- 
curity of tenure and united in the single 
purpose of serving the childhood of Amer- 
ica, will it receive the recognition and atten- 
tion it merits—Report of the N. E. A. Com- 
mittee on Tenure by Charl O. Williams. 





INTIMATE INQUIRY 


“Teachers’ organizations, such as the N. E. A., 
State and local associations, will be the educational 
policy-determining forces of the future in the 
United States.”"—Dean Smith, Indiana University. 


Am I an active, interested and loyal mem- 
ber of my local association? I become a 
member as a matter of course; but I must 
do more than give my signature and pay 
my dues. I must give my time in attending 
meetings to prove that I believe in its fellow- 
ship and common purpose. I must perform 
my share of its necessary work. In short, 
the power of my local depends upon my co- 
operation with its individual members. 

Do I possess sufficient civic pride to prove 
that I appreciate the significance of the N. 
E. A. convention? 

If so, by attending its meetings I will do 
my part to testify that I appreciate its splen- 
did efforts and accomplishments and am 
alive to the seriousness of the problems con- 
fronting it. 

Why would membership in the N. E. A. 
benefit me? 

Because it is the only body able to exert 
a national influence in educational matters. 
During the past three years the N. E. A. has 
carried on a publicity campaign with regard 
to salaries which has been the most effectual 
single force in raising them from mere pit- 
tances to a halfway level of adequacy. Now 
that retrenchment is here the public is eager 
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to practice economies in civic affairs. There- 
fore to avoid the forfeiture of the recent 
salary gains and to secure further advance- 
ment, the profession will need a national 
association vitalized by the membership of 
every teacher in the country.—M. E. Cahill, 
in “Common Ground,” 





WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU 


The second annual conference of the 
Workers Education Bureau in the United 
States convened April 22 and 23 at the New 
School for Social Research, 465 West 23rd 
Street, New York City, with 271 delegates 
in attendance, 17 of whom were from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The five sessions dealt with 


(1) Reports -on experiments in workers’ educa- 
tion. 

(2) Aims of workers’ education. 

(3) Labor movement and labor education. 

(4) Financing workers’ education. 

(5) Teaching methods in workers’ education. 


Among the speakers were Samuel Gom- 
pers, President American Federation of 
Labor; Albert Mansbridge, Founder, Work- 
ers’ Educational Association of Great 
Britain; Rose Schneiderman, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Women’s Trade Union League; James 
Maurer, President, Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor; Charles Stillman, 
President American Federation of Teach- 
ers; Alfred D. Sheffield, Professor of 
Public Speaking, Wellesley College and 
author of Joining in Public Discussion, Vol. 
I of The Workers’ Bookshelf ; William Kil- 
patrick, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity and Spencer Miller, Jr., New School 
of Social Research, New York City. 

The principal aim of the Bureau is to col- 
lect information relative to efforts at edu- 
cation on any part of organized labor; to 
co-operate and assist in every possible man- 
ner the educational work now carried on 
by organized workers and to stimulate the 
creation of additional enterprises in labor 
education throughout the United States. 

The movement is not antagonistic to the 
public schools, but is rather supplementary 
to them and merits support. The leaders, 
on the whole, seek to interpret our economic 
and social order sanely but among the ranks 
are radicals quick to denounce that order and 
prone to criticise our public schools. Thus 
the leaders of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau have a problem worthy of their best 
mettle, 
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WAYNE COUNTY RESOLUTIONS 


Resolution adopted by the Wayne County 
Directors Convention at Honesdale, April 
11, 1922: 


Knowing that Dr. Finegan, our State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has started a won- 
derful work for the boys and girls of Pennsyl- 
vania, and that unjust criticism is being hurled at 
his administration, 

Be it Resolved, That this convention of Wayne 
County School Directors there assembled go on 
record as commending and supporting our State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, in his efforts to raise the: standard of 
the schools of Pennsylvania. 

Be it Resolved, That as representatives of 
fourth-class school districts, we recognize and 
approve the efforts made by our State Department 
of Public Instruction, to aid these districts both 
financially and pedagogically. and that we hereby 
pledge our support to the program of better school 
conditions. i 

In view of the fact that the office work of the 
County Superintendent has multiplied several times 
within the last few years, 

Be it Resolved, That we ask our County Com- 
missioners to appropriate a larger sum towards 
the necessary stenographic help for the office. 





PLATOON SYSTEM AND JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Be it Resolved by the Board of Public 
Education of the School District of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in lawful meeting as- 
sembled : 

First, That the Board adopt the policy of 
grouping the grades of the public schools, when- 
ever practicable, into what. shall be called the 
six-three-three plan ‘of grade-groupings as already 
operated by the Board in connection with the 
junior and senior high schools and certain of the 
elementary schools of the North Side District. By 
this plan the first six grades shall be designated as 
the elementary school grades; the seventh, eighth 
and ninth year grades, as the junior high school 
grades; and the tenth, eleventh and twelfth year 
grades as the senior high school grades. It is 
further resolved that in connection with the 
Board’s contemplated building program this plan 
of grade-groupings shall be taken into consideration 
in the planning and locating of new school build- 
ings. 

Second, That for the purpose of relieving the 
very great congestion now obtaining in many of 
the present elementary schools, the pupils of the 
seventh and eighth year grades be promoted there- 
from and combined with the ninth year pupils from 
the high schools into junior high school groups, 
wherever practicable——the same to be administered 
as junior high school units in the public school sys- 
tem. By this plan the seventh and eighth grade 
rooms in the elementary schools will be vacated 
for the use of the pupils below the seventh year 
grade,—where the need of more rooms for the 
children of the lower grades is very imperative. 
By this plan, too, the present very bad congestion 
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now obtaining in all the high schools of the -city 
will be partially relieved. In addition to relieving 
congestion in both the elementary schools and the 
high schools, a better type of school training will 
thereby be provided for the pupils of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth year grades, and at the same 
time a more economic use of school facilities will 
obtain in both elementary school grades and junior 
high school grades. 

Third, That whenever a junior high school group 
shall be authorized by the Board, each such 
group, whenever possible, shall be organized as a 
single unit in a building set apart for this special 
purpose. If the economies of the situation shall 
demand that the junior high school group be com- 
bined with some other school group, the combina- 
tion shall be with the senior high school group. 
This combined group shall be designated as a 
junior-senior high school. 

Fourth, That in accordance with the above plan 
industrial-training and household economy by spe- 
cial teachers shall be dropped in elementary schools 
where seventh and eighth year grades have been 
transferred by reason of the organization of a 
junior high school group. Such handwork as the 
superintendent of schools may direct shall be given 
by the regular teachers in the elementary schools, 
in grades below the seventh year grade. 

Fifth, That the platoon system be adopted as 
the policy of the Board of Education in connection 
with elementary school buildings now in use, 
wherever practicable; and that all elementary 
school buildings to be hereafter erected shall be 
constructed in accordance with this policy. 





PLANT LIFE 


The first thing to keep in mind about 
plants is that they are alive. They eat and 
drink, they breathe and move, they rest and 
sleep, they are born and die, very much like 
men and animals. Most of them “see” 
after their own fashion, and many have ex- 
ceedingly sensitive reactions to touch. They 
grow strong and healthy with plenty of good 
food, but get sick and pine away if food is 
bad or scarce. 

Though at first the life of plants may be 
exceedingly dull, sluggish, and uninterest- 
ing, we soon find out, if we learn the plant 
language, that they have many exciting ad- 
ventures, hairbreadth escapes, tragedies, and 
triumphs in the round of their existence. 
Every tree, every flour, every bit of moss or 
fungus vou see growing so quietly in Na- 
ture’s wilds is a hero-surviving champion of 
a struggle against countless obstacles, power- 
ful enemies and continual dangers. The 
story of this struggle, of the many ingenious 
ways in which plants outwit their foes, over- 
come the obstacles that beset them, and keep 
their race alive in the midst of perils—this 
is the story of plant life—Compton’s Pi¢- 
tured Encyclopedia, 
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FRED W. ROBBINS 


Fred W. Robbins (cut on front cover), 
Superintendent of schools, Williamsport. 
Pa., was born in Northumberland, Pa., Jan. 
20, 1860. He received his early training in 
the public schools and Lycoming County 
Normal School. He earned the degree of 
Ph.B. from Bucknell University, which in- 
stitution later conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of Ped. D. He began teaching 
in 1879 and has been in school work con- 
tinuously since that time. He has served as 
teacher in ungraded schools, high school 
and normal school also as supervising prin- 
cipal and as district superintendent. In the 
latter capacity he has served 22 years. All 
of his service has been in Pennsylvania ex- 
cept two years as principal of the high 
school, North Platte, Nebraska. 





WEST SUNBURY’S CAMPAIGN 


The Rural Community Vocational School 
at West Sunbury decided that too few boys 
and girls were taking advantage of the voca- 
tional courses in home making and agricul- 
ture. Hence, school officers and teachers co- 
operated in a “larger enrollment” campaign. 

To reach the children in the distant rural 
schools the vocational high school invited 
one hundred boys and girls to spend a half 
of a working school day as their guests. 
So great was the enthusiasm that many of 
the guests walked six miles and arrived 
several hours ahead of time. These younger 
boys and girls were entertained by short 
talks and music contributed by boys and 
girls like themselves from small mining 
towns and distant farm homes. They then 
toured the departments of the school where 
they saw articles made of wood and iron by 
the boys, and garments, hats and cookery 
products—the work of the girls. Later the 
girls of the home making classes served a 
substantial lunch. Then all adjourned to 
the assembly room where followed a discus- 
sion of projects for the summer. These 
projects made such an appeal that each of 
the group made a choice. To carry on these 
required three visits to the vocational school 
for demonstrations and planning. 

The projects of the boys were supervised 
by the teacher of agriculture. The project 
of the girls was “cold pack” canning. While 
the home-making teacher attended sum- 
mer school, two senior girls supervised the 
work, 

On community day the potatoes and poul- 
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try raised by the boys and the fruit and 
vegetables canned by the girls were brought 
for judging. Many ribbons and prizes were 
awarded. Later at the county fair the canned 
fruits and vegetables of the girls won other 
prizes. But best of all when September 
came the enrollment of the school surpassed 
that of any previous year, the freshmen 
outnumbering the other three classes com- 
bined. 





PAN AMERICAN UNION 

The Pan American Union is the inter- 
national organization maintained by the 21 
American republics for the development of 
good understanding, friendly intercourse, 
commerce and peace among them. With 
the object of disseminating information on 
the countries of Latin America, the Union » 
has prepared a 32-page illustrated booklet on 
each of the republics. These pamphlets 
contain information on the products, re- 
sources, industries and forms of government 
of the several nations. 

By printing these booklets in large num- 
bers, the Union is able to distribute them to 
teachers and students at less than the actual 
cost of printing and paper. The price of 
the booklets on the countries, on the cities 
and on the products is 5 cents each, while 
“Ports and Harbors” (48p.) sells for 10 
cents, and “Seeing South America” (80p.) 
sells for 25 cents. For complete list of pub- 
lications write Leo S. Rowe, Director Gen- 
eral, Pan American Union, Washington, 
Bc. 





——— 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., calls for the following : 


Chief (Financial) $4,500-$5,000. 
June 6. 

Laboratory Assistant, $1,200-$1,380. June 7, 
July 19. 

Laboratory Aid, $900. June 7. 

Radio Clerk, $1,200. June 7. 

Law Clerk and Typist, $1,400-$1,700. June 7. 

Assistant Medical Officer, $2,000-$2,500. Till 
further notice. 

Associate in Chemical Psychiatry, $2,500. July 31. 

Agricultural Statistician, $1,800-$3,600. June 7. 
ae Milk Market Specialist, $1,500-$1,980. June 


Statistician 





America was born in the schoolhouse. Of 
the school comes the spirit that keeps and 
makes America young, vigorous and true, 
unspoiled by wealth, by power, by hugeness. 
—Angelo Patri. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


April 24, 1922. 


To Secretaries of Boards 
of School Directors: 

At a meeting of the State Council of Edu- 
cation held at Harrisburg on April 3, 1922 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 


“WHEREAS, it is not the practice of boards of 
school directors generally throughout the State to 
supply the public with detailed information in rela- 
tion to the administration of the schools and the 
expense thereof, in a form which is readily acces- 
sible and understandable; and 

“WHEREAS, it is the belief of this Council that 
the general popular knowledge of the needs of the 
public schools, the work which the schools are 
accomplishing, the aims and purposes of boards 
of school directors, and the purposes for which 
public funds are being expended, is necessary for 
the cordial and complete co-operation of the pub- 
lic; therefore, 

“Be it Resolved, that the State Council of Edu- 
cation recommends to boards of school directors 
throughout the State that such boards shall, from 
time to time, provide means for disseminating full 
information to all citizens and taxpayers of their 
respective districts in relation to the work of the 
schools, the cost of the various phases of school 
work, and the additional needs of the public school 
systems, and that such information shall be in 
such form as to be available to every patron and 
taxpayer of the school system.” 


I am forwarding a record of this action 
of the State Council of Education in the 
hope that your board will give it careful 
consideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
'  Tuos. E. FINEGAN. 





MUSIC TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


The Pennsylvania Summer Session for the 
training of Supervisors of Music authorized 
by the Department of Public Instruction will 
be held at West Chester from June 29 to 
August 11. The entire plant of this, the 
largest Normal School in the State, will be 
utilized by the school of music. 

Courses are offered for the training of 


1. Supervisors of Vocal Music 

2. Supervisors of Instrumental Music 

3. Special teachers of Music in the Junior High 
School 

4. Teachers of Piano 


Unusual advantages are offered for the 
study of voice and piano, also for violin and 
other orchestral instruments. 

A series of lectures by eminent educators, 


several high class concerts and recitals in- 
cluding the annual concert by the Summer 
Session chorus and orchestra will feature 
the 1922 session. A special feature will be 
a series of lectures on Musical Tests and 
Measurements by Dr. S. A. Courtis of 
Detroit, Mich. 

The West Chester Summer Session is 
primarily intended for mature teachers and 
supervisors with previous training and ex- 
perience. Young and inexperienced students 
without normal training are advised to at- 
tend the all-the-year-round course for 
Supervisors of Music offered at three of the 
State Normal Schools: Indiana, Mansfield 
and West Chester. Teachers completing 
the Summer Session course at West Chester 
and the three year course at the above men- 
tioned normal schools will receive a special 
certificate from the state Department of 
Public Instruction. This certificate is hon- 
ored by practically all States without further 
examination. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S GUIDANCE PRO- 
GRAM 


HAROLD L. HOLBROOK 


The Department of Public Instruction has 
been working for a year and a half on the 
problem of Guidance, by which is meant 
the various activities that have been known 
as “Educational Guidance,” “Vocational 
Guidance,” “Personal Guidance.” In June 
a year ago the following Committee on Guid- 
ance was appointed by Dr. Finegan: 


James M. Glass, Director of Junior High Schools 

Francis N. Maxfield, Director, Special Education 
Bureau 

Muriel Brown, Assistant Director, Special Educa- 
tion Bureau 

Owen D. Evans, Assistant Director, Vocational 
Bureau, In Charge of Continuation Schools 

J. Lynn Barnard, Director of Social Studies 

Harold L. Holbrook, Supervisor of Industrial 
Education 


The committee has conducted a series of 
conferences: in the Department of Public 
Instruction; with specialists in this field 
throughout the State; in local meetings in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Erie, Harrisburg, 
Johnstown and in a number of rural com- 
munities. 

Pennsylvania has the first State plan for 
guidance, and is the first to mark guidance 
as a problem of general school administra- 
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tion, with participation of teachers and 
school administrators. The following have 
been agreed upon as essential : 


1. School guidance activities should have all 
the objectives of education in view: citizenship, 
worthy home membership, health, ethical and moral 
character, worthy use of leisure, vocations. To 
these, listed as kinds of guidance, must be added 
curriculum guidance. 

2. There should be a community-wide guidance 
program in each school district, for the participa- 
tion of all teachers, school administrators and 
specialists, dealing with the pupils, home or com- 
munity. In a community having but one school 
and but one or two teachers, the program will be 
simple. The Department is collecting and tabu- 
lating much helpful material, which it will send 
out upon request. 

3. There will be two phases or stages in a dis- 
trict program: 


Stace 1. Guidance organized entirely on a volun- 
teer basis 

a. Organization of a steering committee, com- 
posed of school administrators, or in a large 
system representatives from their number 

b. Organization of school guidance committees. 
These from the various schools form a general 
school council, the chairman of which may be the 
Director of Guidance. 

c. The development of school unit and com- 
munity programs through participation of teachers. 
This is undertaken by school guidance committees 
and principals through teacher conferences in each 
school and the development of guidance projects 
through teacher committees. This preliminary 
stage confines itself to the simpler projects and 
material that can be used by teachers and others, 
without special training in this field,.and includes 
guidance through subject instruction. Committees 
are at work on several subjects, with a view to 
bringing out life situations in each. 


Stace 2. Guidance organization that includes the 
services of specialists, or of teachers who 
have had time and training to become 
expert 

This is a development of the program indicated 
as Stage 1, to include one or more members of 
school guidance committees trained through ex- 
perience and special study in such branches as 
psychological analysis, occupational analysis, coun- 
selling, placement, follow-up and home visiting. 

This development should meet the need in two 

directions : er 

a. Proper study and classification of pupils in 
the elementary school, beginning in kindergarten 
and the first grade 

b. Educational and vocational placement and 
follow-up 


In addition the program includes: 


1. Guidance programs for city, borough, and 
county institutions, developed in co-operation with 
specialists of the State : 

2. Residence and extension courses in guidance, 
offered by teacher training institutions, begin- 
ning this fall. Classes conducted by nor- 





mal schools and some other institutions, will have 
no charge for tuition 

3. Research work arranged jointly among: 
local districts, collegiate and other institutions and 
the Department of Public Instruction 


A tryout of this plan in the Harrisburg 
public schools was inaugurated in January, 
through co-operative action of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and Harrisburg 
school officials and teachers. Similar try- 
outs are being organized in Hazleton, Frank- 
lin and Mount Union, with several rural 
communities to follow. Modifications may 
be made even in what is now stated as es- 
sential, but it is believed the plan and its 
tryouts have progressed far enough for this 
preliminary announcement. 


MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


Suggested guidance literature for pupils 

Pupil objective form (Vocational) 

Twenty guidance topics for a classroom 

Reading program for teachers 

One hundred projects for a guidance program 

Classified list of guidance material from cities 
in the United States 

The Harrisburg try-out detailed 

Thirty suggestive topics with references, for 
lectures to teachers (For Teacher Training 
Institutions) 

9. Bulletin on guidance (In preparation) 


ON AMP whyr 





CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


At State College during the six weeks 
summer session from June 26 to August 19 
courses for continuation school teachers will 
be offered in 


Organization and administration of continuation 
schools 

Selection of materials and methods of teaching the 
continuation school subjects 

Special problems of the one-teacher continuation 
school 

Home economics for continuation school pupils 

Shop projects for continuation school pupils 

Vocational guidance 

Social science for continuation schools 





The World Remapped 


By R. Baxter Blair 
An 80-page book summarizing the tremendous 
changes in World Geography. Every teacher should 
have it on her desk for ready reference. Use Coupon 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 


5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
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ORGANIZED RECESS 


A recess period of at least twenty minutes 
is essential in each session in grades below 
the seventh. Physical education should pro- 
vide the maximum of relief of fatigue and 
for body building. Plan relaxation periods 
for vigorous physical activities of from two 
to five minutes between each two study or 
recitation periods. Open the windows. 

Recesses, weather permitting, should be 
out of doors, the activities so organized that 
every child has desire and opportunity for 
safe, vigorous play suited to his age and 
strength. 

The recess period is primarily designed for 
play—a period of relief from desk work 
and conscious mental effort. But a recess 
period which simply turns pupils out into 
the school yard, does not accomplish the de- 
sired results. The more virile and aggres- 
sive children monopolize the apparatus and 
the most desirable play space, while the 
more timid and less robust stand about in 
groups, trying to keep out of the way, or 
hopelessly waiting for the turn which never 
comes. Many a teacher and principal has 
helplessly deplored this condition. Having 
the teachers in the yard or playground for 
so-called supervision does little more than 
police and reduce the liability to accident. 
The only satisfactory solution is the thor- 
ough organization of the recess period. 

Since even the best equipped playground 
does not have enough apparatus for all the 
pupils to use at one time, it is advisable to 
assign its use to different groups on different 
days. The teacher of the class assigned 
should supervise the apparatus that day. 

Where the grounds are large enough for 
all classes to be playing at once, assign a 
definite place to each class. Rotate particu- 
larly desirable sections of the playgrounds, 
such as shade in hot weather, special play 
areas like the playground ball diamond, or 
soccer ball field. Those who cannot be 
provided with space for team games can 
have a free play period. Each teacher should 
take charge of her own class, assigned to 
apparatus or to play space. The seventh 


and eighth grade boys may play under the 
teacher of one of those grades, and the girls 
under the other; with a like arrangement 
for grades five and six. 
The games should be those taught during 
the physical training period. The recess 
period is not long enough to teach a new 
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game, nor is the school ground quiet enough 
for explanations. It will save time if pupils 
choose the game before leaving the class- 
room. *Games should be chosen in which 
all can actively participate—rather than those 
in which one or two perform. 

Teachers will find that if they stop the 
play a few minutes before recess ends, allow 
the children to wash their hands and to get 
a drink, form lines and march to classrooms, 
the class will settle down to work much 
more quickly and quietly, than if the play- 
ing continues until the close of recess. 

Many schools have found it helpful to 
use recess periods for running off contests, 
especially in districts where the children 
cannot remain after school because of the 
necessity for catching a train or transporta- 
tion bus. If the recess time is to be effec- 
tively used for contests, schedules should be 
carefully worked out, and posted sufficiently 
in advance to allow for preparation. 

On stormy days if the teacher leads her 
class in a quiet indoor game, the natural 
irritability of such a day will be greatly re- 
duced, and the remaining portion approached 
in a much happier state of mind by both 
pupil and teacher. 





TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The extent to which the Placement Ser- 
vice, Teacher Bureau is used by teachers and 
school officials of Pennsylvania is indicated 
by the following table: 


Requests for 
Registrants Teachers Placements 
AMUNAGY eis. ccersis. dts 215 37 6 
PEDEUALY. <oc.csre eeseecos 247 33 5 
UE 2; ee ee 348 74 10 
PBUH 5.5.02 cnc cies" 577 84 t 


In many instances the Placement Service 
has been unable to make suggestions for 
positions due to its inability to find the per- 
sons possessing the qualifications desired. 





Harp Jos.—Father is glad he has finished 
working his son’s way through college.— 
Reno Gazette. 


Yes, Technician, this is correct: If 
Moses was the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
he was the daughter of Pharaoh’s son. 





*For description of games suitable to various 
grades see mimeographed brief of the syllabus in 
physical education. 
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HEALTH ROOM 


School health work has come to stay and 
a room for health activities is as necessary 
as is the classroom. This room, ordinarily 
called a medical ‘inspection or nurse’s room, 
should be called a health room, to emphasize 
the constructive work and the health super- 
vision as more than mere examinations for 
contagious diseases or for physical defects. 
Adequately sized, properly heated, ventilated 
and lighted rooms with toilet, wash bowl, 
running hot and cold water, soap and towels 
should be provided. This room should be 
22 feet long for eye testing, and have a 
shaded, crooked-necked, electric light fixture 
for illuminating the eye-test chart. 

The following equipment is necessary: 
medicine cabinet, preferably the built-in 
kind; wash basin with running water; filing 
box ; desk or table, a few chairs; waste pail; 
reed couch; measuring rod; scales. 





ORGANIZING PLAY AND RECREATION 
ACTIVITIES 

The Bureau of Health Education, State 
Department ff Public Instruction advises 
communities concerning playground and 
recreation organization, of the schools, or 
of some other municipal activity, although 
this should ordinarily be an activity of the 
schools. 

This organization renders it unnecessary 
to call upon any outside organization for 
help in working out plans. 





ATHLETIC OFFICIALS 


The Bureau of Health Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, now has a list 
of experienced coaches for football, basket- 
ball, baseball and track, with reports from 
principals and directors as to the quality 
of work done. 





THE NUTRITION WORKER IN NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS 


The functions of the nutrition worker, 
outlined by the Bureau of Health Educa- 
tion, State Department of Public Instruction 
are divided into three groups: 


Professional: To teach nutrition to all normal 
school students; to confer regarding individual 
idiosyncracies; to supervise practice teaching and 
the establishment of food-habits; to give exten- 
sion courses; to assist rural teachers in health 
instruction, and in all instances to be an authority 
on food instruction. 

Practical: To co-operate with the physical train- 
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ing staff, the nurse and the teachers, in weighing 
and measuring students in normal and training 
schools; to discover (except where a physician or 
nurse is in charge), and to take charge of under- 
nourishment, malnourishment and obesity; keeping 
accurate records of progress; to be responsible, 
under the direction of the school physician, for 
cardiac, and other cases that require special feed- 
ing; to plan, with health classes, menus for the 
general dining room and with doctors and nurses 
diets for the sick; to suggest assignment of lessons, 
activities and rest periods for malnourished stu- 
dents; to serve on a committee on home boxes and 
late evening eating parties. 

Administratwwe: To supervise the kitchen and 
dining room; to employ and direct the staff, and 
the store room keeper; to purchase food supplies 
or to supervise their purchase. In the latter case, 
the director of nutrition determines the kind and 
quality of food, and examines bills and overhead 
charges. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


July 2-8, N. E. A., Boston. 

August 14-19, Conference for School 
Superintendents and Directors, State Col- 
lege. 

December 27-29, 73d meeting, P. S. E. A., 
Bethlehem. 





SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


Nearly 2,500 school men and women of 
Pennsylvania and neighboring states assem- 
bled at the University of Pennsylvania for 
a three-day program April 20-22. The four 
big programs centered around these themes : 
(1) Distribution of authority and responsi- 
bility between state, county and local officers, 
with Thomas E. Finegan, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg ; Sam- 
uel E. Weber, Superintendent of Schools, 
Scranton and J. W. Sweeney, Superinten- 
dent of Elk County Schools as principal 
speakers. (2) The next step in Pennsyl- 
vania’s financial program, presented by Wil- 
liam D. Lewis, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion for the Revision of the Constitution, 
Clyde L. King, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence and Harlan Updegraff, Professor of 
Educational Administration, the last two of 
the University of Pennsylvania. (3) Re- 
arrangement of School Districts in Pennsyl- 
vania, led by George A. Works, Cornell 
University, Thomas A. Bock and Lee L. 
Driver, both of the Department of Public 
Instruction. (4) Grouping of children by 
abilities and consequent changes in school 
procedure, discussed by several under the 
leadership of Charles L. Spain, Associate 
Superintendent, Detroit and Philip W. L. 
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Cox, Headmaster of Washington School, 
New York. The program provided for much 
general discussion which proved to be spir- 
ited and to the point. 

Other prominent features were demon- 
stration lessons as devised for improvement 
of teachers in service, a meeting of the State 
Special Class Teachers’ Association, a con- 
ference on Tenure of Teachers and a con- 
ference on Intelligence and Achievement 
Tests. 

Notwithstanding the fact of the greatly 
increased attendance over preceding years, 
the heart of the University expanded with a 
cordial welcome to all, visualized by the 
reception,. splendid luncheons, inspection 
tours and even by reduced prices on theatre 
tickets. 

Royal entertainment, stimulating pro- 
grams, good fellowship, forwardlooking dis- 
cussions : these are some of the epithets heard 
regarding this year’s Schoolmen’s Week. 
The constructive work is summed up in the 
following resolutions, unanimously adopted : 


I. Resolved, That we express our gratification 
at the enactment of a comprehensive program of 
progressive school legislation through co-operation 
of the Governor, the Legislature and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. We favor the con- 
tinuance of a policy that will not only prevent 
any backward step but which will maintain a 
creditable rate of progress for the future. 

Il. Resolved, That since the burden of taxa- 
tion is felt more because of its unequal distribu- 
tion than because of its amount, we recommend 
the revision of the antiquated and unsatisfactory 
system of assessment now in use in our State. We 
endorse the provisions of the Marshall Bill and 
we urge the re-introduction and passage of a 
similar measure by the next Legislature. 

IV. Resolved, That we recommend such dis- 
tribution of State funds to the several districts 
as will secure, to as great an extent as possible, 
equal educational opportunities to all the children 
of the State. 

IV. Resolved, That we endorse the efforts of 
the State Normal Schools and Colleges to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for teachers in ser- 
vice by means of extension courses and through 
other extra-mural opportunities. 

V. Resolved, That we endorse the policies and 
the work of our superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, through whose able 
leadership the school term has been extended, the 
compulsory attendance law enforced to the end that 
every child shall enjoy the educational opportuni- 
ties provided by the Commonwealth; courses of 
study have been prepared in line with the best 
modern thought; school architecture, equipment 
and sanitation have been placed on a higher level; 
the qualifications of teachers have been raised and 
the attainment of still higher standards of pro- 
fessional preparation has been encouraged; salary 
schedules have been adopted that will attract and 
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hold able men and women in the teaching pro- 
fession—a record of accomplishments that hold 
out a rich promise for the future of education in 
Pennsylvania. 
Ezra Lehman, Chairman; George Wheeler, 
J. J. Brahm, James Bevan, G. E. Zerfoss. 





SPECIAL CLASS TEACHERS 


During Schoolmen’s Week, at the invita- 
tion of the Philadelphia Special Class Teach- 
ers, the teachers of the state engaged in 
work with handicapped children, discussed 
common problems and effected a temporary 
organization. Some of the subjects con- 
sidered were Selection of children for spe- 
cial classes, Organization and teaching of 
special classes and Co-operation between 
the home and the special class. An advisory 
committee was chosenas follows: Francis N. 
Maxfield, Director of Bureau of Special 
Education, Harrisburg; Muriel Brown, As- 
sistant Director of Special Education, Har- 
risburg ; Gladys G. Ide, Director of Special 
Education, Philadelphia and Oliver P. Corn- 
man, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia. Other committees named were 
Policy, Program, Constitution and Publicity. 
It was decided to petition the Executive 
Council of the P. S. E. A. for recognition 
as a round table. 





CENTRAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Six sectional meetings marked the open- 
ing of the spring session of the Central Arts 
Association of Pennsylvania, Saturday 
morning, April 29, in the Technical High 
School, Harrisburg, where more than 200 
gathered for an all-day’s session. At noon 
President H. E. Todd presented Dean Will 
Grant Chambers, State College and L. H. 
Dennis, Department of Public Instruction 
as speakers before the general session. 





_“We must all agree that those deficien- 
cies in our social, economic and political 
structure which find solution through edu- 
cation and voluntary action of our people 
themselves are the solutions that endure. 
The upbuilding of the sense of responsibil- 
ity, of intelligence in each individual unit 
in the United States, with the intervention 
of government only to promote better re- 
lations and prevent the domination by any 
one group over another, is the basis upon 
which democracy must progress.”—Her- 
bert Hoover. 
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Notes and News 


Tue Rocky Mountain Biological Station of the 
Colorado State Normal School, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado, has a branch station “in the heart of the 
Rockies” on the U. S. Forest Reserve where stu- 
dents may earn credit for either the A. B. or the 
A. M. degree by summer work. The first term 
will open June 12, the second, July 17. Do you 
know of any other normal school a mile and a 
half above sea level? 


THE New Mexico Education Association has 
employed T. W. Conway of Tularosa as full-time 
secretary at an annual salary of $3,600 and travel- 
ing expenses. There are now eighteen such full- 
time secretaries. 


EVANGELINE Boortu, the valiant Commander of 
the Salvation Army, has returned to New York 
after a 17,000-mile tour of the country in which 
she had ample opportunity to note the good effects 
of prohibition. “The Salvation Army,” she said, 
“cannot place itself in the position of countenanc- 
ing a movement which seeks to bring back light 
wines and beer. What are they but the thin end 
of the wedge? Our stand with respect to pro- 
hibition is what it always has been—absolutely 
teetotal.” 


PRESIDENT-Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University celebrated his eighty-eighth birth- 
day March 20 by doing his regular day’s work. 
He said he was enjoying perfect health. Dr. Eliot 
keeps in condition by light exercises daily and 
walks whenever the weather permits. 


A PULLING mule does not kick. Did you ever 
see a kicking mule pull? 


Tue Board of Education of Coraopolis has au- 
thorized the appointment of a physical education 
teacher and supervisor. 


Epwin Erle Sparks, Retired President of The 
Pennsylvania State College, is nearing the end of 
an interesting experiment. Under a leave of ab- 
sence from the college, Dr Sparks started in Feb- 
ruary on a speaking tour of American colleges, 
endeavoring to persuade students to take a more 
serious attitude toward real college study for the 
sake of American scholarship. He has already 
traveled more than 5,000 miles, has visited over 
sixty institutions, and has addressed probably 18,- 
000 students. His journey is made possible by the 
Phi Kappa Phi Honor Society. 


“Tue movies will either be cleaned up by the 
people who are producing them, or they will be 
cleaned up by people not producing them,” asserts 
L. N. Hines, president of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal Schools, in a statement given for publication 
to the Society for Visual Education. “There is 
every indication that the vulgar movie will be 
compelled to go. Although the people are some- 


times very slow in moving, when a great cause 
presents itself they ultimately do move.” It has 
been stated, remarks Dr. Hines, that in orfe com- 
munity the censor reports that vulgarity has been 
eliminated from the films, only to have stupidity 
take its place. Of this situation he says: “No 
more vivid commentary could be made upon the 
scarcity of real reasons for the existence of the 
ordinary commercial moving picture than the 
above-quoted remark of a movie censor. Inter- 
preted, this is a frank admission that movies must 
be either vulgar or stupid. It is assumed, of 
course, that stupidity will not bring as much money 
into the box-offices as vulgarity, and so in all too 
many cases the vulgar type of film is produced so 
that people will continue to patronize the theatres.” 


Wry is the paper on which legal documents are 
written called foolscap? Because old time teach- 
ers used to make display headpieces for some of 
our most brilliant lawyers in their adolescent days. 


TuereE are 12,000 schools in the United States 
now using buses to transport their pupils. The 
days of the little red schoolhouses are numbered. 
Consolidated schools are taking their places be- 
cause of the increased educational facilities and 
standards permitted by pooling of appropriations. 
Better buildings, better equipment, better instruc- 
tions are the immediate result. But with consoli- 
dation comes the factor of distance, so buses 
were the answer, and this form of transportation 
is making good for better education. Paeans have 
been sung and poems written lauding the little 
country school house, but the farmer who lives 
next to it, and sees the most of it, moves to the 
city so that his children may go to the city schools. 


A TEMPLE of science, in which the layman will 
be able to see actually demonstrated phenomena 
of nature which hitherto he has had to accept on 
hearsay, will be erected in Washington at a cost of 
of $1,300,000. 


“Genoa undertakes to rehabilitate Europe’s 
Finances,” is the heading of Looseleaf Current 
Events No. 5. Among the other subjects treated 
in that number are Ten Cabinet Members, National 
Budget Bureau, Congress at Work, Civil Service, 
National Prohibition Commissioner, Present Gov- 
ernment of Ireland and Egypt, The Indian Non- 
violent, Non-Cooperative Revolution. We cannot 
recommend too highly Looseleaf Current Events. 
They may be secured from the Institute for Pub- 
lic Service, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. Yearly 
subscription, 80 cents. 


Bryn Mawr College will conduct a school for 
working girls again this summer. Last summer 
82 girls from all parts of the country attended. 
They represented the following industries: gar- 
ment, telephone, electric, textile, hat and cap, mil- 
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linery, food, tobacco, shirt and collar, bookbinding, 
blackery, shoe, paraffine, glove, cordage, laundry 
and soap. 


Jazz. appeals neither to the heart nor to the head, 
but solely to the nerves and amuses by its shocking 
novelty and vulgarity. The president of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Music Clubs, Elizabeth 
Hood Latta, describes jazz as “swearing in music.” 


GIVE a little now, receive infinitely more. Join 
the N. E. A. It stands for progress, professional 
training, patriotism, democracy, citizenship. Ad- 
dress, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Jonn W. Wiruers of New York Univer- 
sity, in charge of the survey of the elementary 
schools of Philadelphia, estimates the cost of in- 
struction to pupils who are not promoted in that 
city at $900,000 a year. Dull pupils are costly. 


Tuomas FRANCIS, supervisor of grade even- 
ing schools, Scranton, reports 36 classes for non- 
English speaking adults in 1921-22, with an enroll- 
ment of 1,043, of whom 181 were foreign-born 
women. Much of the success of this work is 
attributed to the fact that a large percentage of 
the teachers of these citizenship and English 
classes are trained for this work and hold certifi- 
cates from Columbia, Cornell and New York Uni- 
versity, entitling them to teach foreign classes. 
The aim is to make good citizens for the United 
States of America and give a good working knowl- 
edge of the English language to such citizens and 
to assist in uniting the new with the native-born 
Americans into a fuller common understanding 
and appreciation of what American ideals and 
institutions stand for. On March 16, 306 were 
graduated with diplomas presented by the U. S. 
Department of Labor and the Scranton Public 
Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA State College reports an enroll- . 


ment of extra-mural students for the current year 


of 13,927. 


A “prIvE” is being made among college students 
of America in an effort to raise $1,000,000 to re- 
build the library in Louvain, Belgium, which was 
destroyed during the war. The cornerstone was 
laid last summer by President Butler of Columbia. 


THROUGH the courtesy of Houghton Mifflin 
Company, the Department of Public Instruction 
has for distribution a complete reading list from 
the course of study in English for the upper six 
years. 


In Modern Language, published by Whitford 
H. Shelton, University of Pittsburgh, we find this 
nugget: The only hope of rescuing the teaching of 
modern languages from their precarious position 
is the development of such powerful professional 
organizations that they may compel complacently 
indifferent teachers who are lax or retrograding 
to reform or retire. Every teacher who remains 
without the group is so much inert matter, but 


every teacher who adds the weight of his influence 
to the association that represents his subjects adds 
so much to its authority and to the strength of 
his own position. 


In a survey of 30 rural schools and 5 borough 
schools in McKean County, L. T. Black, Assistant 
Superintendent, found that in the rural schools the 
rate of reading is 200% of what it should be 
but the comprehension is only 50% of the -stand- 
ard. The Borough schools are standard except in 
Smethport, where the rate and comprehension 
interchange. He found it a much easier task to 
increase the rate of reading and hold up the com- 
prehension than to decrease the rate and bring 
up the comprehension. 


THE Committee on Public Education, Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association, has just issued Talk 
No. 8 on Character—the Basis of Credit, the last 
of the series for this year. C. F. Zimmerman, 
Lebanon County Trust Co., Lebanon, is the chair- 
man. 


PENNSYLVANIA State College is to have a men’s 
dormitory and a new beef cattle barn. The 1921 
Legislature appropriated $250,000 for these pur- 
poses. 


THIS spring, specialists in horticulture at State 
College have given timely ten-minute garden talks 
to over 30,000 people in western Pennsylvania by 
radio-phone. 


C. S. McVey, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Ambridge, has been appointed to succeed 
Wm. H. Martin as teacher of mathematics in the 
Schenley high school, Pittsburgh. Mr. Martin 
becomes superintendent of schools of Wilkinsburg, 
succeeding J. L. Allison, retired. T. T. Allen, 
DuBois, was offered the superintendency of Am- 
bridge at $5,000 but declined in order to accept 
re-appointment at DuBois at $4,500. 


Put Detta Kappa, a fraternity devoted to the 
promotion of education, wants to know why the 
number of men in the teaching profession con- 
stantly decreases? They sent out a questionnaire 
to 1,700 members. The replies as presented in tne 
Phi Delta Kappan, give low salaries and lack 
of permanent tenure as the chief reasons. 


In October, the East Pittsburgh schools invited 
the mothers to meet the county supervisor of home 
economics, to organize a class in home making. 
Thirty-four women assembled. Their questions 
were many and varied: My child is under weight, 
how can I remedy it? Can I make over my hus- 
bands’ overcoat for the boy? How can I make 
my money go farther? What kinds of food should 
I feed my family? 

They first took up sewing; the use of the com- 
mercial pattern, simple construction problems, 
finishes for undergarments, remodelling and mend- 
ing. 

Next came questions of managing, thoughtful 
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spending and time-saving. They rearranged the 
kitchen furniture for efficiency; found a handy 
place for the meat grinder and discarded paper 
bags as food containers. 

A health campaign among the children gave op- 
portunity to discuss foods and the teaching of 
children to eat “things they don’t like.” Uses of 
leftovers and economical buying of meat were 
among the helpful topics considered. 


DurinG 1921 school gardens in Erie were con- 
ducted at five centers: Ferncliff, Wayne, McKin- 
ley, Perry and Irving school grounds. Children 
in the 5th and 6th grades especially enjoyed the 
work. Edward Migdal at the Perry school te- 
marked, “Gee! This is great fun. At home I 
could only pull weeds.” Girls as a rule took inore 
pride in their gardens and kept them better culti- 
vated than did the boys. 


Benny of Avondale, so affectionately mentioned 
in the April issue of the JouRNAL, went mad on 
April 10th, bit eight children of the village, and 
had to be killed. It seems that every dog has 
his day. 


25 LARGE gardens and 15 garden teachers, with 
nearly 3,000 children having school gardens and 
many more having home gardens, is the report on 
the school garden work in Pittsburgh, just re- 
ceived from John A. Hollinger, Director. 


200 Cartiste children are cultivating school 
gardens, under the direction of C. E. Miller, 
Principal of the Franklin building. Last year the 
best record was made by Jimmy O’Brien, whose 
garden was worth $50.45 at local prices. 


In Westmoreland County, the 44 farm pupils 
who completed agricultural home projects under 
C. J. Kell, the County Supervisor of Agriculture, 
earned over $4,000. 

Here are the comments of some of these bovs: 

“One must depend upon himself, not upon others.” 

“Next year I do not intend to make the same 
mistakes.” 

“I got my first lesson in managing entirely with 
my own ability.” 

“In keeping a project record book one is able to 
tell exactly what he makes.” 

“Patience and time are needed to carn monev.” 

“Last but not least, I have some coin to jingle 
in my pockets.” 

“There are other things in life to think about 
besides ourselves and to do besides loafing.” 

“If you do not work you cannot expect anythin 
from the project.” 


Tep Ross, a freshman in the Ligonier high 
school, raised 524 baskets of corn on his tlrce- 
acre home project, and sold it at $1 a bushel. This 
netted him $216. He had the honor of getting 
his picture in the Pennsylvania Farmer and re- 
ceived first prize at the Ligonier school exhibit. 


Tue New York newspapers announce that Mr. 
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John R. Gregg, author of Gregg Shorthand and 
president of the Gregg Publishing Company, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Gregg, sailed on the Mauretania 
April 25th for a six months’ stay in Great Britain 
where he will introduce the system into thirty- 
three of the most important private commercial 
schools of the kingdom. Mr. Gregg is accompanied 
by some of his associates, who will assist him in 
training teachers and in reorganizing the schools 
on the successful plans followed in America. 


Oakmont has five teachers of physical educa- 
tion, three basement playrooms, an auditorium con- 
verted into a gymnasium in the platoon school, a 
good gymnasium in the high school, a fair-sized 
playground and a well equipped room for the den- 
tist, nurse and medical examiner. The pupils 
of the junior and senior high school have two 
periods a week in the gymnasium while the pupils 
of the platoon school have two thirty-five minute 
periods a day in either the playroom or the play- 
ground. The children are active and happy as a 
result of these two periods of exercise. The nurse 
is employed for full time, the dentist comés twice 
a week and the medical exaininer once a day. 
Surely these children should acquire hygienic 
habits and become healthy citizens. 


Many excellent examples of craftsmanship were 
displayed at the recent exhibition of practical arts 
work of Erie school children held in co-operation 
with the Chamber of Commerce. A local news- 
paper displayed a page of photogravure pictures, 
showing work in woodworking, pattern making, 
machine shop, cabinet making, millinery, printing, 
sewing and cooking. 


96 scHoor districts in Pennsylvania are main- 
taining continuation schools. 


PHILADELPHIA continuation schools report in- 
creased equipment for home economics and com- 
mercial work for girls in the Hollingsworth school. 
At the McCall school about 2,000 boys are en- 
rolled for practical work in the two drafting 
rooms, two woodwork shops, electrical shops, sheet 
metal and machine shop and general science labora- 
tory. 


F. E. Spautpinc, Yale University, made a sur- 
vey of the entire school system of Harrisburg dur- 
ing May. 


Tue Delaware County Teacners Association 
with a membership of over 600, held its last of 
five meetings for this year at Parkside near 
Chester, April 29. The Association endorsed the, 
Finegan program and appointed a committee to 
make a campaign, if necessary, to prevent any re- 
action against public school progress. 


Dr. THomas E. FInecan, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, will lead a series of conferences 
this summer on school administration at New Yurk 
University. 

THE Superintendent’s office in Lock Haven 
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has organized a _ placement bureau in  con- 
nection with the industrial, business, and home 
economics departments of the schools, and, at the 
call of business houses and industrial concerns, 
has placed several students in good positions. The 
industrial department will be strengthened during 
the summer months by a member of the teaching 
staff remaining in the city to supervise the work 
of boys employed in the shops for the purpose 
of receiving practical training. 


THROUGH the cooperation of the secretarv of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Hazleton, a class 
in vocational guidance has been organized by Mr. 
J. J. Winchester of the State College Vocational 
Teacher Training Department, attended by rzpre- 
sentatives from the industries and teachers. 


At York, March 22, 150 men received certificates 
from State College for work in extension courses. 


THE Browns Mills consolidated school, Antrim 
township, Franklin county, is almost completed. 


Peters Township, Franklin county, consolidated 
school near Lemasters is being used. The teach- 
ers’ residence is one of the best. 


PATRONS of Brush Valley, Indiana county, con- 
solidated school had an enthusiastic meeting March 
10 in their new community building. 


GENESEE Township, Potter county, has had 
plans and school site approved for a consolidated 
school. 


TayLtor and Shenango Townships, Lawrence 
county, are to build a four-room consolidated 
school. 


CoNYNGHAM Township, Luzerne county, re- 
cently had a site approved for a consolidated 
school. 


THE directors of Salisbury Township, Lehigh 
county, have let a contract for the building of an 
eight-room school building and basement for $46,- 
000. It is located upon 23% acres of ground that 
cost $3,000. 


TeacHers of Isaac Pitman Shorthand in the 
kk. of C. Schools will be pleased to know that 
“Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course” has been of- 
ficially adopted for use in the stenographic classes 
of the above schools. A complete list of Isaac 
Pitman textbooks officially adopted by these 
schools is as follows: Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, Practical Course in Touch Typewrit- 
ing by Chas. E. Smith, Rapid Course in Isaac Pit- 
man Shorthand, Shorthand Dictation Instruction 
by Edwin H. Craver. 


THE new President of Newson and Company, 
Publishers of Schoolbooks, New York and Chicago 
is William F. Beckert, formerly director of the 
Charles E. Merrill Co., but identified with New- 
son and Company since 1913. He believes that 


the schoolbook publishing industry is second to 
none in forwarding civilization. 


At a special election held on April 4th the citi- 
zens of Coudersport Boro., Potter county, voted 
twelve to one in favor of a bond issue for the 
purpose of erecting an up-to-date grade building. 
Construction will be rushed in order to have the 
building ready for use in September thus reliev- 
ing the present congested conditions. During the 
month of March a special election for the erection 
of a new high school building in Genesee Town- 
ship was carried by a vote of three to one. This 
building will also be ready for use this fall. A 
new high school building will be erected at Ulysses 
during the summer to take the place of the one 
destroyed by fire last December. All the above 
mentioned buildings will be constructed of brick 
and will be modern in every respect. 


NEW BOOKS 


Quantity Cookery, By Lenore Richards and Nola 
Treat, Professors, Institute Management, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. $2. Little, Brown and 
Company. 

Tested recipes and menus for cafeterias, restau- 
rants, hotels, tea-rooms and dining rooms of 
schools, clubs and hospitals. Likewise a text in 
quantity cookery. It features thirty menus as 
a foundation, with suggestive lists of new dishes 
and seasonable fruits and vegetables; food combi- 
nations; use of left-overs; garnishes and their 
purposes; menus for tea-rooms serving from a 
hundred to over six hundred. 


Tue Test AND Stupy SpeE.ter, First, Second and 
Third Books, by Daniel Starch, University of 
Wisconsin and George A. Mirick, Harvard 
University. Silver, Burdett and Company. 

Book One, for grades two, three and four, re- 
lates the interesting process of selecting from six 
extensive and basic vocabulary tabulations the 

3,800 words most commonly used. Includes: cor- 

rect pronunciation, development of the meaning, 

testing class and individuals, visualization, super- 
vised study and reviews, writing from dictation 
and noting errors individually, as a basis for study. 

Book Two, grades five and six, adds use of dic- 

tionary, prefixes, syllables and rules. Book Three: 

grouping words into exercises, individual study, 
enlarging and enriching the vocabulary, prefixes, 
suffixes, derivation, antonyms and synonyms. 


Our Unitrp States. A History, Books I and II, 
by William Backus Guitteau. Silver, Burdett 
and Company. 

The author emphasizes the relations of the 
United States to other countries, that pupils may 
realize more fully the importance of our world 
relations and _ responsibilities. Citizens should 
know that the welfare and happiness of mankind 
are largely in the keeping of the great democra- 
cies, With stress upon social and industrial his- 
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tory, the text treats such topics as the industrial 
revolution, the westward movement, rise and con- 
trol of large corporations, labor, tariff, money, 
banking. In discussing wars, the writer narrates 
the campaigns from the geographical point of view. 
His dominant aim is the preparation of pupils for 
intelligent, helpful citizenship. 


EverypAyY MANNERS FOR AMERICAN Boys AND 
Girts, by the Faculty of the South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls. The Macmillan 
Company. 

The book grew out of the desire of students to 
meet their social obligations. It is written in a 
sane, sympathetic, helpful manner, with reasons 
clearly given for many customs. Boys and girls 
may well read it, and will read it with pleasure 
and profit. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING, by Shelton E. 
Davis, President, State Normal College, Dil- 
lon, Montana. The Macmillan Company. 

Classroom activities and principles of teaching, 
and specific, concrete plans and suggestions, to 
bring added meaning and understanding to daily 
tasks. Practical methods of teaching the elemer- 
tary school subjects: spelling, reading and litera- 
ture, composition and grammar, arithmetic, his- 
tory and geography. 


VEGETABLE GROWING Projects, by Ralph L. Watts, 
Dean, School of Agriculture and Experiment 
Station, Pennsylvania State College. The 
Macmillan Company. 

A rule-book for home and market gardening, 
with a project calendar to lighten labor for :zar- 
dener and teacher. It outlines summer study under 
field conditions as well as during the schu»! year. 
Each student to prepare one project pian. If 
he makes it a business proposition, he will keep 
accounts and records. He also makes reports and 
works on laboratory exercises, such as soil studies, 
germination tests, transplanting, studies of insects 
and plant diseases. At the end of the book is the 
Home Garden Planting Table, very complete in 
itself. 


Tue Expert Typist, by Clarence C. Smith. The 
Macmillan Company. 

For those typists who would advance to places of 
responsibility and better salaries. The main topics 
are: care and use of the typewriter, dictaphone 
and mimeograph; speed; business letters; posi- 
tions; reports; preparation for Civil Service; good 
English and correct grammar; advancement. 


Cuentos Y LecturAs EN CASTELLANO, by Maria 
Solano, Boston Normal School. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company. 

Compiled for beginners from material used by 
teachers in the city schools of Boston. Only when 
deemed necessary has the author used English for 
explanation; otherwise the book is entirely in 
Spanish. It is small in size, easy to read, and well 
graded. 


Tue ANDERSON ARITHMETIC, Books One and Two, 
by Robert F. Anderson, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. Silver, Burdett and Co. 


Book One, for two year’s work, relieves the 
teacher of gathering and organizing material for 
beginners. The text also provides work for grades 
three and four, stressing oral work throughout, 
with tests, dramatization and motivation. Bock 
Two, for fifth and sixth grades, reviews previous 
work and finishes the elements of arithmetic, con- 
tinuing the tests and the accuracy and speed drills. 


VerInTIcINCo Eptsopios Bisticos, by A. Marinoni 

and J. I. Cheskis. The Macmillan Company. 

Biblical stories as a basis for conversation and 
composition work for beginners. 


First Book 1n Enc isu, by A. L. Murray and 
E. P. Wiles. D. C. Heath and Company. 

For high schools. The authors, realizing that 
pupils need something to speak and write about, 
stress observation and suggest lists of subjects, out- 
lines and class discussion. They also treat the 
gathering, evaluating and organizing of material, 
the expression of thoughts correctly, clearly, sin- 
cerely and pleasingly and the adaptation of the 
subject to a definite audience or body of readers, 
without discussing unity, coherence and emphasis 
as such. Part I treats the composition and the 
paragraph as a whole; Part II, sentences, words, 
etc., the authors favoring the teaching of the les- 
sons in Part II as those of Part I call for them. 


Human GeocraPHy, Book Two, Regions and 
Trade, by J. Russell Smith, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The John C. Winston Company. 

Book I deals with countries, political divisions 

and the earth as a whole, the sources of man’s food, 
clothing and shelter, means of transportation and 
communication, political divisions and locations. 
Book II is the new regional-human geography, 
treating human action and the world as the home 
of man. It presents physiography, economics, his- 
tory and other sciences as they affect man and 
help him live in his region. The maps are simple 
and explanatory of the natural divisions. The text 
continues to teach place geography in relation to 
man’s activities. So complete is the index that 
it may well serve for project work. 


New Era Civics, by John B. Howe. 
Publishing Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Treats the Nation, the State, the local commu- 
nity, and lastly the parties, that students may bet- 
ter understand their future political duties. The 
best use of such knowledge is in service to the 
community and in the exercise of good judgment 
in the election booth. Work by committees in 
carrying out various projects. 


Iroquois 


PROGRESSIVE ProBLEMS IN BOOKKEEPING AND Ac- 
COUNTANCY, by William R. Hayward and 
Isaac Price. The Macmillan Company. 

A series of graded drills designed to supplement 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS WITH DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 





McMurry and Parkins: 
GEOGRAPHIES 


A new series, the culmination of twenty years of 
growth and development. Representing matured educa- 
tional practice in the field of geography and furnishing 
the latest available geographical data. 





Baker and Thorndike: 
EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


Primer, First Reader, Second Reader 


_ Combining a simple eclectic method of reading and a 
rich basic content for the early grades—worked out on 


the same principles which have made the upper books © 


of the series a real contribution to that subject. 
(Ready in May and June) 





O’Shea and Kellogg: 
EVERYDAY HEALTH SERIES 


A new _ two-book series, presenting a workable 
program, based on the assumption that personal hygiene, 
whether good or bad, is a matter of habit. 





Beard and Bagley: 
OUR OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 


Something more than the conventional idea that 
Europe’s influence on America ceased in 1492—a book 
which points to the true significance of present-day 


events. (Ready in May) 
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the ordinary text and to economize the time and 
effort of teachers and students. 


Tue ProcresstvE Music Series, Primary and 
Books I, II, III and IV. With Manuals. 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 

Taught by the modern principles of pedagogy 
and psychology. 


Picnic Day IN THE Woops, an Operetta for Chil- 
dren, by Elizabeth Spargo. Silver, Burdett 
and Company. 

A motivated general review of the songs 

in The Progressive Music Series, Grades I, II, 

and III, 


PropLEMS OF AMERICAN Democracy, by Henry 
Reed Burch, Philadelphia and S. Howard 
Patterson, University of Pennsylvania. The 
Macmillan Company. 

Outlines the political, economic and social de- 
velopment of American institutions and discusses 
such topics as: influence of environment, origin 
of the American State, political evolution, growth 
of cities, immigration, resources, industrial revolu- 
tion, production, monopoly, transportation, cur- 
rency, cost of government, labor and capital, in- 
surance, standards of living, crime, the family, 
education, morality and social progress. 


EcoNoMICS AND THE COMMUNITY, by John A. 
Lapp. The Century Company. $1.75. 

For beginners, whether in junior high, voca- 
tional or continuation school. The method is in- 
ductive, in that students gather local data before 
studying the text. They may compare public 
reports in the light of the principles and problems 
of the text. There are chapters on insurance, in- 
vestment, trade, conservation, statistics, and social 
control; and discussions on advertising, efficiency 
production, over-production, mail-order house, stor- 
age, co-operative movement, transportation, wages, 
income, price fixing, banks, unemployment, ex- 
change rates. 


ProBLEMS IN AMERICAN Democracy, by Thames 
Ross Williamson, Smith College. D. C. Heath 
and Company. 

Practical training for those who are soon to 
grapple with our economic, social and _ political 
problems. The text treats the historical back- 
ground of our democracy, its economic life, social 
justice and industrial reform, economic and social 
functions of government, lawmaking and enforce- 
ment. Questions, readings and topics amplify the 
text and introduce project work. 


MArRRAINE DE GUERRE, by Magali Michelet. Paper, 
49 pages. The Macmillan Company. 
An excellent little play for elementary French 


classes in high school or college. Portrays the 
friendliness and sympathy between American sol- 
diers and French families. 


How to TEACH SILENT READING TO BEGINNERS, 
by Emma Watkins, University of Iowa. 133 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Silent Reading, based on the perception of simi- 
larity and difference, enables a child within five 
months to grasp not only concrete ideas, such as 
names of animals and furniture, but such ab- 
stract words as triangle, oblong, south, yesterday 
and false. It is not the length of time that de- 
termines a child’s progress, but the way in which 
he is taught. He receives one idea as readily as 
another, the longer as readily as the shorter word. 
He grasps “telephone number” as quickly as “cat” 
or “dog.” 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, by Louis 
J. Fish, Boston University, and A. D’Avesne, 
Université de Paris. 230 pages. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


Useful information concerning correct French 
commercial correspondence. Exercises, translation 
and analysis of letters, with their answers, dicta- 
tion, advertisements, examination for the consular 
service are among the features of the text, while 
original work is encouraged by allowing the stu- 
dents to select their own subjects for letters. 


Loyat CitizENsHip, by Thomas Harrison Reed, 
University of California. World Book Com- 
pany. $1.40. 


For a first course in civics in junior high school, 
to ground the student in the fundamentals of good 
citizenship—in government, economics, sociology 
and ethics. From social life in the family the 
text leads to Our Place in the World. The stu- 
dent must recognize the underlying principles, 
rights and duties, liberty and authority, co-opera- 
tion and competition. Questions, topics, and civic 
activities follow each chapter, many of the latter 
of which may be carried out by the class organi- 
zation as a parliamentary body. 


THe Rurat Community, by Llewellyn MacGarr, 
Lincoln College. 240 pages. The Macmillan 
Company. 

An optimistic yet scientific view of country life 
in America, written as a guide to encourage a 
higher standard of living in the home and to 
stimulate social activities which relieve the isola- 
tion of country life, a valuable book for rural 
teachers, preachers and social workers. Each 
chapter is followed by ‘stimulating questions for 
further study and abundant references. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 


NY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Incorporated 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers 


We receive calls for wide-awake and progressive teachers from every State 


_ Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


we want more such teachers upon our lists 


NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER SEND FOR BULLETIN’ “31 Chapel Street, Albany, N.Y. 
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Horn-AsBAUGH SPELLER, for grades one to eight, 
by Ernest Horn and Ernest J. Asbaugh, both 
of the University of Iowa. 105 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

A graded list of 4,026 basic words most com- 
monly used in writing, with scientific method of 
learning to spell. The pupil learns those words 
which give him difficulty and progresses at his own 
rate. The words missed in a test constitute the 
pupil’s task for the week. A unique scheme for 
reviews and comparison of one’s work with stand- 
ard scores. 


If you are in search of standard class texts for 
a well-rounded course in mental and educational 
testing, you will be especially interested in: 

Terman’s two books: The Measurement of In- 
telligence and The Intelligence of School Children. 

Monroe, De Voss and Kelly’s Educational Tests 
and Measurements. 

These texts are published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 16 East 40th St., New York. 


CompTon’s PicturED ENcycLopepIA, published by 
F. E. Compton and Company, 58 East Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. Guy Stanton Ford, Edi- 
tor-in-chief, University of Minnesota. Eight 
volumes, nearly 4,500 pp. 

A pictured encyclopedia with a plot, linking the 
most diverse details into one great adventure of 
learning. Written to inspire ambition, to stimu- 
late the imagination, to provide the inquiring 
mind with the accurate information in an interest- 
ing style, a style warm, human, intimate. Pic- 
tures, thousands of them, some in color, really put 
to work. Complete index, geographical gazetteer, 
biographical “who’s who,” short historical sum- 
maries, dictionary definitions of unusual words with 
their pronunciation. Covers the historical and 
geographical changes which grew out of the World 
War, including events as recent as the establishment 
of the Irish Free State. It bridges the gaps 
between the arbitrary divisions of knowledge, 
shows relationships, brings out contrasts and com- 
parisons. A powerful educational instrument, for, 
not content with merely giving information, it 
incites independent thought and creates its own 
motive stimulus. 





The Pennsylvania Museum 
School of pa Art 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Ninth Annual 
Summer School Session 
July 3 through August 4 
1922 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSES 


For INFORMATION APPLY To 


HUGER ELLIOTT, 
Principal 


Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 














Wiese Laboratory Furniture 


Equips many of the country’s 
finest schools, because it is 
built to give enduring satis- 
faction. 
The million dollar high 
: 5 school at Bay City, Mich., 
—— is equipped with Wiese Fur- 
i jue iC) aiture. 

7 zai ull Consult us when you need 
“a/"| laboratory furrliture. 












Ask for our new Catalog, No. 
32. Keep it in your Files. 


Factory: MANATOWOC, WIS. 





Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 











OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


LIFE INSURANCE IS EASY 
TO SELL 


To sell Life Insurance it is only necessary 
to explain its merits in an intelligent 
manner. Personal Assistance if you need 
the Help. 


ATTRACTIVE AGENCY CON- 
TRACTS in any district in Pennsylvania 
with one of the oldest and most conserva- 
tive old line insurance starting develop- 
ment in Pennsylvania. The financial state- 
ment is good and its record as clean as 
the best with contracts second to none. 
No capital or experience needed. Write 
at once. 


SPECIAL AGENT 
Box 372 


McKeesport, Pa. 
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